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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


In writing this, my parting shot, I have tried to think of some one thing— 
some single thought—that I could pass on to my successors as a hint to ease 
their burden. The single, magic thought eludes me. All I can say is that the 
job is tough, that it calls for a lot of time, energy, patience and the willing 
cooperation of many, many people. Fortunately, this cooperation is usually 
given—in full measure, pressed down and running over. Were it otherwise, the 
task would be an open invitation to frustration and ineptitude. 

This suggests that there is a need for a permanent central organization. 
We should keep plugging for it. Meantime we must rock along as we have 
been. This means much personal sacrifice, widely distributed. It means the 
willingness to take extra time ungrudgingly from already busy and crowded 
schedules. But, of course, there is the satisfaction which always accompanies 
the doing of tough jobs, even when you know you might have done them bet- 
ter. I guess the satisfaction is in the feeling that you have not refused to 
shoulder responsibilities. This sounds preacher-like. I do not mean it so, I 
mean only to express the hope that we will not allow the excuse of regular work 
to act as a kind of blanket veto directed against the kind of extra work which 
the Association must demand if it is to remain vital and if it is to grow in power 
and influence. 

It is axiomatic but true to say that an institution, like a person, never re- 
mains static. It either gains in vitality and grows in power and influence or 
it declines. It either gets better or worse. We all want our organization to be- 
come better, and we know it can become better. The essential thing, now as 
always, is to make the sacrifices in time and effort which the need demands. 
The increasing pressure on law libraries owing to expanded areas of interest, 
including areas almost untouched a generation or two ago, plus the constantly 
increasing number of actual and potential users of these libraries combine to 
make this need a growing opportunity and a standing challenge. No one who 
has worked with our group can doubt our capacity to grasp the opportunity 
and meet the challenge. 





FRANCES FARMER 
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Northwestern Expands 
Owen L. Coon Library Added 
to the Elbert H. Gary Library 


by Kurt SCHWERIN, Assistant Librarian 
Northwestern University Law Library* 


In 1926, a few blocks north of the 
Loop, on the shores of Lake Michi- 
gan, the Chicago Campus of North- 
western University was established to 
provide adequate buildings for the 
Law School and other professional 
schools of the University. Founded in 
1859, the Law School was housed in 
various rented quarters until 1902. In 
1902, it moved into the Northwestern 
University Building, the former Tre- 
mont House in the Loop. The move 
to the new campus, in 1926, gave the 
School, for the first time, buildings 
designed for its exclusive use. These 
buildings, Levy Mayer Hall and the 
Elbert H. Gary Library, are impres- 
sive structures rendered in modified 
Tudor Gothic, with facades of Bed- 
ford limestone which have remained 
essentially unchanged throughout the 
years. They have now been supple- 
mented by a new edifice, Robert R. 
McCormick Hall, which includes the 


* This article has been read by and discussed 
with various members of the Library staff. Their 
assistance is gratefully acknowledged. 


Owen L. Coon Library. The construc. 
tion of this new building completed } 
the Law Quadrangle and coincided 
with the centennial of the Law School. 


Levy Mayer Hall 


Levy Mayer Hall, looking north on 
Chicago Avenue with a frontage of } 
200 feet, is four stories high in the 
center and has a three-story west wing 
containing majestic Lincoln Hall, 
which is patterned after the British 
House of Commons, with a seating 
capacity of about 400 persons, and | 
Booth Hall with a seating capacity of | 
140. Its center portion includes an et- 
trance lobby containing a corridor 
leading to Lincoln Hall; a commodi- 
ous lounge; the administrative and 
faculty offices; two additional class 
rooms, each seating 80 to 100 persons; ; 
study and seminar rooms; and on the 
ground floor, lockers, storage and sup- 
ply rooms, mimeographing service, 
vaults, showers, etc. To the east, and 
adjoining Levy Mayer Hall, is the 
Elbert H. Gary Library Building. The | 
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three sides of these buildings sur- 
round a landscaped garden quadrangle 
with a pillared arcade at its northern 


end. 


The Elbert H. Gary Library 


Although it appears as a distinctive, 
separate structure from the outside, 
the Elbert H. Gary Library’s main en- 
trance is on the second floor of Levy 
Mayer Hall. This portal leads to the 
alcoved Reading Room where the 
Loan Desk and Reserve Book area, as 
well as offices for the Librarian, his 
secretary and the Reference Librarian 
are located at the north end. Two 
lower floors of the Library building 
consist of book stacks with additional 
reading room space and interspersed 
reading tables. At the north end of 
the lower stack are offices which have 
been occupied by the Book Selection, 
Order and Cataloging Departments of 
the Library. An additional office on 
this level was carved out of stack space 
for the Assistant Librarian. During 
the last decade the large basement has 
been utilized for additional stack 
space. The Library had a book lift 
but no elevator. 

The walls in the Reading Room of 
the Library, and in the corridors and 
several offices of the Law School Build- 
ing, are finished in dark paneling, 
partly of oak, with artistic ornamental 
decoration. Elsewhere, the finish is 
done in Old English plaster. The 
rooms and corridors are richly deco- 
rated with numerous paintings, etch- 
ings and photographs. Windows con- 
tain a series of stained glass medal- 
lions. Altogether, the buildings have 
reflected in a superb way the ideas of 
their planners; “to provide a fitting 


home for legal scholarship, one that 
would dignify daily work amidst re- 
minders of the School’s historic past, 
memorials of the legal profession at 
large, and symbols of the broad world 
of law.”* 

Originally the Library maintained 
a shelving capacity of 150,000 vol- 
umes. When this capacity became in- 
adequate, several steps were taken 
after 1946 to provide temporary re- 
lief. First, additional shelving was 
placed back of the Loan Desk. Later, 
a single row of double counter-high 
shelving was installed throughout the 
length of the center of the Reading 
Room, and single units containing 
three shelves each were attached to 
the inside end of each table in the 
Reading Room. Finally, from time to 
time, additional stack installations 
were made in the basement bringing 
the total shelving capacity of the Li- 
brary to about 180,000 volumes. How- 
ever, due to the absence of an elevator, 
access to the basement was not very 
convenient, and the various adjust- 
ments required frequent major shifts 
in the book collection. In addition 
to new shelving space and the of- 
fice for the Assistant Librarian, one 
new room was constructed in the 
basement in 1951. This room, the 
construction of which involved the 
only structural change in the build- 
ing since it was occupied in 1926, pro- 
vided for the housing of the rare book 
collection for which no adequate fa- 
cilities had existed previously. 


* NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF LAW, 
1859-1926: A DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW BUILDINGS, 
pp. 9-10. This is an attractive booklet which was 
published on the occasion of the dedication of the 
new buildings and describes also the former loca- 
tions of the School. 
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For a number of years an expansion 
of the building was recognized as most 
urgent, not only to provide for the 
future growth of the collection, but 
also to develop a more efficient plant. 

In anticipation of this expansion 
a good deal of consideration was 
given to planning. This concerned 
not only additional space, but also the 
remodeling of some parts of the origi- 
nal plant in order to improve it from 
a functional point of view. The most 
important changes in this respect in- 
volved enlargement of the working 
space for the staff and the relocation 
of the circulation desk to place it im- 
mediately inside the entrance of the 
Library. These changes will be dis- 
cussed later in greater detail. 

The expansion of the Library ma- 
terialized in 1957, thanks to a gift of 
$400,000 from the Robert R. McCor- 
mick Charitable Trust. This sum was 
matched by alumni donations and 
augmented by University funds to 
provide for an addition to the Law 
School and the Library, the construc- 
tion of which, it was estimated, would 
cost about $1,750,000. Work on the 
new building, which was named Rob- 
ert R. McCormick Hall, started in 
September, 1958. 


Robert R. McCormick Hall 


Robert R. McCormick Hall, with a 
frontage of 200 feet facing Superior 
Street to the south, completes the Law 
Quadrangle. Like the existing build- 
ings, it is carried out in Gothic archi- 
tecture, the exterior being of In- 
diana cut limestone and fieldstone. 
Inside walls of the hall are concrete 
blocks. The edifice blends perfectly 
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with the existing structures, but is 
distinctive in its own right. Its own 
main entrance from Superior Street 
features an ornamental two-story high 
foyer. Robert R. McCormick Hall 
nearly doubles the facilities of Levy 
Mayer Hall. Three-stories high, it 
comprises, on the first floor, an Audi- 
torium with a seating capacity of 152. 
This Auditorium is finished in wal- 
nut paneling and is furnished with 
audiovisual equipment. Also on the 
first floor is a fully equipped, dignified 
courtroom with an adjoining lounge 
which connects with the Auditorium. 
In addition, the building has two 
classrooms seating 100 and 110 per- 
sons respectively; an ornate seminar 
and conference room; thirteen new 
faculty offices; sixteen new offices for 
teaching associates and research assist- 
ants; and new editorial and business 
offices for the Law Review and Jour- 
nals. The Hall is completely air-con- 
ditioned. It will allow for increases in 
the size of the faculty and permit re- 
ducing the size of teaching units. 

A glass-enclosed passageway, located 
inside the quadrangle and looking out 
into the enlarged garden, and the ex- 
tension of the present Library build- 
ing, connect Robert R. McCormick 
Hall with the existing structures. 
About 50 percent of the new addition 
has been used to supplement present 
library space. As a result, the Library 
has been approximately doubled in 
size, and its east front now extends for 
240 feet along the Lake Michigan 
shoreline. 


The Owen L. Coon Library 


The additional Library building, 
which has been named the Owen L. 
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Coon Library in recognition of a gift 
by the Owen L. Coon Foundation, 
immediately adjoins the Elbert H. 
Gary Library to the south. The new 
Reading Room, separated from the 
present Reading Room by swinging 
glass doors, continues the alcove ar- 
rangement so familiar to Northwest- 
ern graduates. However, aside from 
doubling the facilities of the Library, 
the addition, together with the re- 
modeling of parts of the existing 
Reading Room, has added a number 
of new features to the Library quar- 
ters. 

The fact that an addition to an ex- 
isting building rather than a com- 
pletely independent new structure was 
planned, obviously called for specific 
considerations if the new portion was 
to blend with the standing structure. 
The problem has been solved success- 
fully. Not only do the buildings har- 
monize architectually, but the separa- 
tion of the two Reading Rooms by 
swinging glass doors allows for a dif- 
ferent treatment of their interiors 
while preserving their organic unity. 

With its new facilities, the Library 
now has approximately twice its pre- 
vious floor space. Its over-all book ca- 
pacity will be about 400,000 volumes as 
against the 180,000-volume capacity 
of the old building. The seating ca- 
pacity, including carrels and typing 
cubicles, is 300 in comparison with 
the previous 184. Working space for 
the staff has been almost doubled. 
These quantitative considerations 
alone show that, not only in the fore- 
seeable future will the new quarters 
meet the needs of the present student 
body of 350, but they will also take 
care of an eventual increase in enroll- 
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ment. A most important major im- 
provement has been the installation 
of an elevator to ease the traffic be- 
tween the various levels and make the 
basement conveniently accessible for 
shelving space. 

Like the old building, the new Li- 
brary edifice includes three floors and 
a full basement. As in the other parts 
of the new building, the walls of the 
new Reading Room are of concrete 
blocks, painted a pastel green. As al- 
ready pointed out, both the old and 
the new Reading Rooms are divided 
into alcoves containing bookshelves. 
However, unlike the furniture in the 
old Reading Room which is of oak, 
the new Room features blond tan 
metal shelving and matching reading 
tables with chairs upholstered in light 
brown Naugahyde. The asphalt tile 
floors in the new structure harmonize 
with the equipment and furniture. 
The ceilings have acoustical tiles 
and fluorescent lighting fixtures. Alto- 
gether, the effect is modern, cheerful 
and bright. 

The south end of the Reading 
Room is occupied by a new, decora- 
tively furnished Treasure Room which 
will provide, for the first time, a suit- 
able place for the preservation and 
display of the fine collection of rare 
books which is one of the important 
features of the Library. The first east 
alcove to the north of the Treasure 
Room will serve as a browsing room 
and will be attractively furnished with 
lounge furniture. 

The stack areas in the levels below 
the Reading Rooms have been af- 
forded a convenient distribution of 
chairs and tables in accordance with 
the “open stack” policy which has 
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been in operation in the Library for 
many years. In addition, the first level 
below the Reading Room includes a 
working faculty library, a student typ- 
ing room with twenty-four typing cu- 
bicles, a room for microphotographic 
equipment, twenty-seven carrels and 
a new Office for the Assistant Libra- 
rian. 

The construction plans also pro- 
vided for a number of changes in the 
existing Library building. Air-condi- 
tioning and new lighting were ex- 
tended throughout the whole Reading 
Room level. The structural changes 
adopted to improve the Library’s serv- 
ice area, concerned first the relocation 
of the Circulation Desk to a place 
immediately adjoining the entrance to 
the Library. The area directly behind 
it, formerly occupied by the office of 
the Librarian and some adjoining 
space, is now the section for “books 
on reserve.” The book capacity of this 
section has been doubled. In view of 
the great increase in the use of books 
for assigned reading, this will greatly 
facilitate the arrangement and han- 
dling of these materials. 

A new office for the Librarian, with 
an adjoining secretarial office, has been 
constructed in the northeast corner 
of the Library. The former reserve 
section has been remodeled and is now 
an office for the Reference Assistants. 
A new Reference Desk has been in- 
stalled in place of the old charging 
desk. The first alcove to the south ad- 
joining this space has been converted 
into the office of the Reference Librar- 
ian. Both the offices of the Reference 
Assistants and the Reference Librar- 
ian are glass-enclosed and permit a 
free view into the service area of the 
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Library. The Card Catalog remains 
in its old location which is now op- 
posite the new Circulation Desk. The 
first alcove opposite the Reference Li- 
brarian’s office will house a collection 
of legal and general reference ma- 
terials. 

A major improvement is the instal- 
lation of a glass partition with swing- 
ing glass doors which separates the 
north end of the Library from the 
Reading Room to protect readers from 
the noise which necessarily accompa- 
nies the charging of books and refer- 
ence service. The separation of the va- 
rious service and reading sections on 
the Reading Room level by swinging 
glass doors allows an unobstructed 
view from the north end of the Li- 
brary clear to the Treasure Room on 
the south end, a 240-foot long area. 

The improvement of staff offices on 
the Reading Room level has been sup- 
plemented by an expansion of the 
staff area on the lower levels. The 
Classification and Cataloging Depart- 
ment which, together with the Book 
Selection and Order Departments, was 
located at the north end of the ground 
floor, has moved to new offices imme- 
diately above. It has taken over a 
former reading area which, partly re- 
constructed, enjoys ample shelving 
space, and has permitted the installa- 
tion of five desks and the installation 
of a separate office for the head of the 
Department. The two other depart- 
ments remain on the ground floor. 
The book lift which connects all four 
levels is directly accessible from each 
department. Altogether, the staff area 
with new offices for the Librarian, the 
Assistant Librarian, the Reference Li- 
brarian, and the head of the Classi- 
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fication and Cataloging Department 
and enlarged offices for ail depart- 
ments, has been doubled in floor space. 

An evaluation of the new buildings 
and the changes in the existing Li- 
brary will not be possible before they 
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have been used for a considerable 
time. It seems, however, that for many 
years to come they will be adequate 
from a functional point of view and 
will contribute to an improved service 
by the Library. 


The Ohio State University Law Building 


by Ervin H. Potack, Director, Research Services 


The Ohio State University College of Law 


A long-time dream of the alumni 
and faculty of The Ohio State Uni- 
versity College of Law was realized 
this past summer when the College 
moved into its new $2,500,000 physi- 
cal plant. The building was completed 
in two sections. The first division, con- 
sisting of the classroom unit, was Oc- 
cupied by autumn of 1956, and the 
second section, comprising the Audi- 
torium and the Library-Office unit, 
was completed by summer of 1959. 

From the beginning, two basic ideas 
of physical planning were followed. 
One was to locate instructional rooms 
in a manner which would allow ready 
access to the library and the student, 
faculty and administrative offices, 
while keeping the heavy student traf- 
fic to and from classrooms away from 
other sections of the structure. Closely 
connected with this concept was the 
principle of relating the offices closely 
with the library so as to facilitate ac- 


cess to the latter, keeping them, at the 
same time, separated by corridors. 

The instructional rooms are housed 
in a three-story brick unit and consist 
of the following: three large class- 
rooms accommodating a maximum of 
150 students each; four moderate-sized 
classrooms with seating space for 75 
students each; four seminar rooms 
permitting small instructional groups 
of from 10 to 35 students; and the 
courtroom seating 75 people. 

It is here that the first- and second- 
year students find imposed upon them 
the beginning of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity “second curricdlum’’—inten- 
sive training in such skills as analysis, 
synthesis and diagnosis. Provided for 
also, is third-year training for all stu- 
dents in the actual solution of legal 
problems. The larger classrooms are 
the workshops for the first- and sec- 
ond-year students as well as for some 
of the third-year classes. These class- 
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rooms are acoustically perfect, are de- 
signed in the style of an amphi- 
theatre, and lend themselves very well 
to the requisite give-and-take of law 
class discussion methods. 
Attractively furnished seminar 
rooms on the top floor afford facilities 
for a part of our laboratory instruc- 
tion program. Designed to give stu- 
dents actual instructional experience 
in skills forming a practical basis for 
their professional work, the seminar 
program offers training in the use and 
the extraction of the important facts 
for trial preparation, legal drafting 
and planning, and training in the in- 
tense legal research necessary to de- 
velop the solutions to serious legal 
problems. Through this program the 
student is required to plan and pre- 
pare legal documents and research 
memoranda, and to stand or fall on 
the results of his individual effort. 
The seminar rooms also provide ex- 
cellent facilities for the conduct of 
small classes, small group consulta- 
tions and similar activities. Students 
have found these rooms excellent 
quarters for review sessions which, 
many times, simulate law firm consul- 
tations on particularly difficult points. 
The courtroom, which is especially 
attractive, is modelled after the tradi- 
tional courtroom with all its accoutre- 
ments, including walnut paneling. It 
provides another facility for the de- 
velopment of laboratory techniques in 
legal education. The area has already 
been put to the various uses contem- 
plated for it; future years will differ 
from the past only in the amount of ac- 
tivity it receives. A feature of the cur- 
riculum is the requirement that every 
third-year student try a simulated case 
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to a jury made up of first-year or un- 
der-graduate students. The courtroom 
is adaptable from the trial of cases to 
appellate arguments by the ingenious 
device of closing off the witness box 
and extending the judge’s bench 
through the use of sliding panels, 
thereby providing an appellate bench 
for three judges. Thus arranged, with 
accompanying substitution of a lec. 
tern for trial counsel tables, the room 
is ready for arguments in Moot Court 
Competition and training in appellate 
advocacy. 

In addition, the courtroom has been 
used, and we hope in the future will 
be used with even greater frequency, 
for the argument of actual cases at 
both the trial and appellate levels. 
Through the cooperation of the judges 
of the Columbus Municipal Court, 
the Franklin County Common Pleas 
Court, the Tenth District Court of 
Appeals and the participating lawyers, 
these arguments bring to the law 
school proper activities for student ob- 
servance of both the advocate and the 
judge at work. 

Two attractive lounges are located 
on either side of the courtroom. Quite 
often, classes sort of “pour over’’ into 
these areas as hotly contested points 
or vague unsettled problems are pur 
sued. Out-of-class discussions among 
students are a significant part of the 
total educational process. 

The Auditorium is attached to the 
classroom unit on the northwest. This 
seats 362 persons in comfortable, up- | 
holstered theatre-type chairs with tab- 
let arms. For the present, thus, it seats 
at one time the entire student body; | 
should the school grow to the 700- 
student maximum for which the total 
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structure is designed, it will still seat 
all of the freshmen class or all of 
the combined second- and third-year 
classes. This is not to say that any 
formal classes will be attempted in 
the Auditorium, but only to indicate 
its availability for special occasions, 
as for example, the orientation pro- 
gram which we have adopted for be- 
ginning law students prior to the ac- 
tual commencement of classes. The 
Auditorium will be used primarily 
for lectures and similar events pro- 
grammed by the College and for all 
short courses developed in our ex- 
panding program of continuing legal 
education. 

In discussing features of the Audi- 
torium, point should also be made of 
the fact that it is equipped for motion 
picture projection and for both tele- 
vision reception and origination. The 
building is serviced for television in 
the sense that conduits connecting the 
projection room, classrooms and the 
auditorium platform run into the uni- 
versity tunnel under the building, 
making it possible to carry the neces- 
sary lines to the university television 
station. 

We did not want to sell short the 
adaptation of the building to the great 
developments in television, if we 
could help it, especially concerning 
those which seem to lie ahead. We 
have in mind for immediate use closed- 
circuit television which will enable be- 
ginning students, during their orienta- 
tion week, to view from seats in the 
Auditorium the various sections of li- 
brary reading room and stacks with 
which they should become immedi- 
ately acquainted. It was through the 
encouragement and cooperation of of- 


ficials of the University’s television 
station, WOSU-TV, that we experi- 
mented with such a plan last fall. Even 
under those experimental circum- 
stances the experience indicated the 
advantages of this method of ele- 
mental orientation in the Law Library 
over the device of former years where 
leading upper classmen have taken 
groups of beginners on actual tours 
through the Library, attempting to 
provide in this way some elementary 
notions regarding the books and their 
use. 

We have in mind also the possibil- 
ity of improving, through the re- 
sources of television, the servicing of 
County Bar libraries and individual 
practitioners in regard to materials 
not otherwise easily available to them. 
We believe that the State’s law school 
should be the focal point for research 
assistance to the Ohio legal profession. 
Already, we provide by interlibrary 
loan, or by direct dispatch to a private 
practitioner, books and other legal 
materials available at Ohio State. Now, 
the wonders of television appear to 
hold forth the possibility that within 
a few years hence the actual dispatch- 
ing of the book can be displaced by 
the telecasting of the pages wanted in 
such a fashion that almost immediate 
transmittal anywhere in the state will 
be possible. With this in view, the 
Projection and Microcopy Room is 
rigged with conduits to permit early 
experimentation in televising book 
pages. This room is also equipped 
with microfilm and microcard readers 
housed in individually lighted and 
air-conditioned carrels. 

The Attorney’s Room is located on 
the second floor just off the main en- 
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trance to the Reading Room. This 
area is limited to the use of lawyers 
who come to the building for their 
own research. It has three sound-proof 
carrels equipped with dictating ma- 
chines, as well as individual study 
tables and lounge chairs. 

In the northeast corner of the Li- 
brary-Office unit, directly over the 
main entrance to the building, is an 
attractive room with a bay window, 
which is equipped for informal stu- 
dent reading and discussion. Selective 
newspapers and non-legal magazines 
are available here. Immediately off 
the main entrance to the Reading 
Room, this space provides for smoking 
and talking not permitted in the li- 
brary area. 

Altogether, there will be five levels 
of open stacks when we are making 
full use of the quarters. The stacks 
and the Reading Room will accom- 
modate nearly 400,000 volumes. For 
the time being, the ground floor will 
not be equipped with shelving; how- 
ever, within the next decade it will 
be furnished with compo stacks. The 
plan is to maximize the number of 
books which can be maintained on 
this level, using compo stacks to dou- 
ble the capacity of ordinary stacks. 
Because the materials stored on the 
ground floor, in the ultimate layout 
of the library, will be the least active, 
we are convinced that the wise course 
is to use this new kind of stack which 
operates essentially on the same prin- 
ciple as that of a, legal filing cabinet. 
Thus, eventually we will be able to 
accommodate 140,000 volumes on the 
ground level. 

There are two levels of modular 
constructed bracket-type stacks above 
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the ground floor, each with a book 
capacity of 75,000 volumes. Both levels 
contain numerous carrels and islands, 
and special precautions were taken to 
provide wide aisles, attractive, com. 
plementary wall and stack colors, and 
a sound-proof, asphalt-tiled floor. The 
stacks are equipped with reference 
shelves, the bottom shelves of which 
slope upward five degrees. The stack 
ends have full radius panels with 
standard range finders and card hold- 
ers 5 inches x 7 inches in size. The 
shelves have custom-designed snap-on 
metal book ends which are sturdy yet 
easy to manipulate. 

The present seating capacity in the 
Reading Room, stacks and adjoining 
rooms is 319, slightly under the total 
enrollment in the law school, with a 
potential capacity of 390 should the 
size of the student body be enlarged 
upwards to 700 as anticipated. 

The spacious Reading Room (80 
feet x 90 feet) houses nearly all of the 
legal materials needed in the more 
common and recurring types of re 
search. Adjoining this area is a large 
Periodical Room containing the col- 
lection of the Anglo-American legal 
periodicals. Having all these materials | 
(approximately 35,000 volumes) on 
one floor is a convenience to students, 
faculty and the practitioner using the 
facilities. Above the Reading Room 
is a balcony housing our British hold- 
ings. The Reading Room has clere- 
story windows to the north and to the 
south. It is attractively panelled and, 
like the shelving, is made of maple | 
wood. The shelving is slotted and so | 
grooved that volumes on the lower | 
shelves tilt upward for an easy view 
of the book spines, whereas the upper | 
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shelves are tilted in the opposite di- 
rection for the same purpose. The 
furniture in the Reading Room con- 
sists Of traditional tables, individual 
study tables, partitioned individual 
study tables and easy chairs. Table 
arm chairs have upholstered backs 
and are custom designed for maxi- 
mum comfort and utility. 

Around the north, east and south 
walls of the ground, first and second 
floors and along the east wall of the 
third floor of the limestone Library- 
Office unit, are the various offices, with 
the Reading Room, stacks and library 
balcony serving as the core of the 
building. The third floor contains the 
Projection and Microcopy Room, 
which was previously described. To 
the south are two typing rooms for 
student use, a Rare Book Room which 
is paneled in walnut and attractively 
furnished, and a number of faculty 
offices. The building is so constructed 
that, should it ever be necessary, a 
row of seven offices may be added at 
minimum expense along the south 
side of the structure at this level. The 
stack space can be expanded westward 
if it becomes necessary. 

On the second floor we have the 
maximum number of faculty offices 
possible, because the arrangement of 
materials in the library makes this the 
most desirable level for the faculty. 
Also on this floor are the offices needed 
for administration of the library pro- 
gram. To ensure efficiency of opera- 
tion, these offices; separated by a corri- 
dor, are located in proximity to the 
public card catalog, to the circulation 
desk, to the closed reserve areas and 
the like. 

On the north of the second floor 
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is a large cataloging office off of which 
is a small room for processing. The 
acquisitions, serials, secretarial and di- 
rector’s offices are on the east side. 
The Public Services Office is adjacent 
to the circulation desk in the Reading 
Room. 

The faculty offices on the south, the 
staff women’s room with kitchenette 
facilities on the north, and the Col- 
lege Office Suite on the east feature 
the first floor so far as the offices are 
involved. The office arrangement 
around the perimeter of the library 
has been designed to facilitate individ- 
ual counselling and work with stu- 
dents. Not only does this arrangement 
give the faculty good access to the 
library materials with which they 
work, but also it allows for easy accessi- 
bility to the faculty and administra- 
tive personnel as well. 

On the ground floor is a receiving 
room connecting with the service area 
of the first unit, a suite of rooms on 
the south for the Legal Aid clinic, 
and on the east, office space for the 
Ohio State Law Journal and the Stu- 
dent Bar Association. 

Several other features of the build- 
ing should be noted. Elevator service 
is provided both to the offices and 
to the library stacks. A book conveyer 
operates between the stack levels and 
the circulation desk area. The build- 
ing is completely air-conditioned and 
is equipped with a Precipitron elec- 
trostatic filter system to keep out dust. 
The Reading Room is well lighted by 
GE Holophane lights which provide 
50-foot candles of illumination for 
readers. The stacks are fluorescently 
lighted, and the aisles are brightly il- 
luminated. 
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The State of Ohio has provided the 
College with one of the finest and 
most functional law buildings in the 
United States. Thus, we can now real- 
ize the long-dream of a building ade- 
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quate for the kind of law school we 
must have today and in the future 
to provide the best possible training 
for those who are to enter the legal 
profession. 





The Charles Klein Law Library 
Temple University School of Law 


by Erwin C. Surrency, Librarian 


It is not often that the same person 
moves a library twice within a very 
few years, for if he or she is not ex- 
hausted in the first instance, the mag- 
nitude of the repeated task is dis- 
couraging, and only the bravest of 
the brave will be willing to undertake 
the chore. However, the Temple Uni- 
versity School of Law Library recently 
completed its second move since 1953. 
A description of the library which 
was housed in Reber Hall may be 
found in 47 Law Library Journal at 
page 250. Reber Hall was used tem- 
porarily until the University could 
obtain possession of, and remodel, the 
present library structure. Now that 
this is a reality, the building has been 
named Charles Klein Hall, in honor 
of a graduate of the Law School who 
is serving as President of the Philadel- 
phia County Orphans’ Court and 
whose very active interest was the ma- 
jor impetus behind the project. 

We would like to conduct you on 
a tour of the premises. As a visitor 


enters the Memorial Lobby, he ob- | 
serves the beautiful marble wall which | 
faces the doorway. To the left is a 
wall covered with plaques dedicated 
to the distinguished alumni whose ef- | 
forts made the building possible. By 
executing a slight turn to the right | 
and continuing straight forward, he | 
will come upon the Main Reading | 
Room. Here the first thing that strikes 
one is the bright, cheerful coloring. 
One notices too that the bookstacks 
are alternately high and low—the 
regular library shelving alternating | 
with short counter-high shelving some 
45 inches in height. The counter-high 
shelf tops are made of white formica, 
so they should be durable. Already, | 
many members of the student body | 
have commented favorably on the ad- | 
vantages of this arrangement because 
books may be used at their sources 
and replaced without the necessity of 
carrying them to a table. 

Some of the tables in the Reading 
Room are two feet in width and were 
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designed to allow study on one side 
only. Others are wider and will ac- 
commodate students along two lengths. 
The table tops are cream formica; the 
chairs are fashioned in ebony alumi- 
num with charcoal upholstry. One 
hundred fifty persons may work com- 
fortably in this area surrounded by 
the library’s periodical collection, re- 
ports, statutes and digests. In cases 
where two or more copies of an item 
have been acquired, they are shelved 
together so the user need not look in 
various places to check on a work. 

To the right of the Reading Room 
entrance, and opposite the Circulation 
Desk, is a small lounge where students 
may sit, smoke and carry on conver- 
sations in a low voice. Since the en- 
tire library is finished with acoustical 
plaster, this is not disturbing to those 
engaged in the main room. The lounge 
was placed in its special location so 
some control of the area would be 
possible. 

Immediately behind the lounge is 
a room which will house the Hirst 
Free Library collection. This Library 
was founded in 1885 as the result of 
a bequest of Lucas Hirst, a Philadel- 
phia attorney. In 1948, Temple Uni- 
versity School of Law was appointed 
trustee of the collection which con- 
tains many treasures in the Pennsyl- 
vania reports and textbook fields. 
Eventually, a complete set of Penn- 
sylvania Reports and other local ma- 
terial necessary to maintain a Pennsy]l- 
vania working library will be located 
here. The room will accommodate 
four thousand volumes and has the 
same décor as the main Reading 
Room, with a seating capacity of 
twelve. 
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After inspecting the Hirst Room 
and the Main Reading Room, the 
visitor is invited behind the Circula- 
tion Desk to view the housing of the 
reserve books and textbooks. This 
desk encloses an area some 22 feet by 
11 feet. Under it are kept the books 
on reserve and the Pennsylvania stat- 
utes. Beyond it, and opposite the 
lounge, is a room containing part of 
the library’s textbook collection—ap- 
proximately six thousand volumes. 
Also in this area is the Assistant Li- 
brarian’s desk from which it is possi- 
ble to supervise the Reading Room 
by means of a mirror mounted on the 
wall. Here, too, one may find the un- 
bound periodicals housed on divider- 
type shelving. Each title has a sepa- 
rate bin—an arrangement which has 
proved most successful. All of the 
materials in this room are limited to 
use in the Reading Room. 

Immediately behind the Circulation 
Desk is an alcove holding the smaller 
portion of our textbook collection, 
which numbers around two thousand 
volumes. The wall space is of sufficient 
length to allow eight sections of shelv- 
ing to be placed against its longer 
sides, with two additional sections at 
either end. 

Passing through the alcove, the 
visitor enters a small hallway. Turn- 
ing right, he will notice the offices of 
the Librarian and the secretary on the 
left. At the end of the hall is the li- 
brary work room where all processing 
and checking is performed. A Verifax 
machine is located here, and there is 
enough table and shelf space to fa- 
cilitate the processing of all new books. 
It is a pleasure indeed to have ample 
room for unpacking large shipments 
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of materials at the spot where they 
are to be handled. 

The Medical Jurisprudence Collec- 
tion is shelved in this vicinity. It is 
necessary to keep these volumes un- 
der the supervision of a member of 
the professional staff because they 
contain treasures such as the Police 
Journal, as well as some books which 
would gratify the morbid reader. 
However, the material is available to 
anyone who has a legitimate reason 
for researching in this field. 

Re-entering the work room from 
the hall, the visitor will notice a door 
immediately to the right which leads 
to the basement stairway and back 
into the stack area. The basement is 
divided lengthwise into three rooms. 
One of them is the Law Library stack- 
room for housing such materials as 
early volumes of statutes and session 
laws, superseded volumes of textbooks 
and treatises which are rarely used. 
Here also are the early English re- 
ports. A second room in this area is 
used jointly by the Law School Li- 
brary and the general University li- 
brary. 

Continuing across the stack section, 
we enter a small hallway. To the left 
is a typing room for the use of stu- 
dents. The machines may be rented 
by the hour, or, if a person prefers to 
bring along his own typewriter, tables 
and chairs have been provided to ac- 
commodate him. Eventually, this room 
will contain sets of Pennsylvania Su- 
preme and Superior Court Reports. 
Students enter the area by a stairway 
direct from the main Reading Room, 
so they do not have free access to the 
stack spaces on this floor. 

By now the visitor is weary, no 
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doubt, and wishes to wend his way 
to the Law Librarian’s office to be 
seated in the old green chair men. 
tioned in my 1954 article. Put two 
librarians together and they will nat- 
urally talk shop. What books are you 
going to buy? Which books do you 
intend to house in this or that area? 
—common questions asked among our 
fraternity when colleagues meet. Since 
this is true, your guide would like to 
describe some of the special collec. 
tions in the Temple University Law 
Library not mentioned previously. 

During 1957, we were the recipient 
of two notable collections through 
gifts from various alumni and other 
friends of the Library. The purchase 
of literature pertaining to trials total- 
ing some three thousand items was 
made possible by a monetary dona- 
tion. Among these volumes are a num- 
ber of very rare English and Pennsyl- 
vania trials. The Librarian hopes he 
will be able to prepare a printed bib- 
liography of this material when it has 
been fully cataloged and all of the | 
pieces housed in one place. 

The other gift, a collection of legal 
portraits, was made because of the 
School’s interest in legal history. 
These materials have been designated 
the Fay Collection of Legal Portraits. 
They were donated by a friend of 
the Law Library who has used its fa- 
cilities on many occasions and wished 
to express his appreciation for serv- 
ices rendered to him. We hope to 
fully catalog this group of portraits, 
as well as to locate biographical in- 
formation concerning the judges rep- 
resented. 

Another notable collection I might 
mention here, is our set of English 
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Criminal Appeal Reports which was 
formerly the property of Professor 
Courtney S. Kenny, the famous Eng- 
lish criminal lawyer. In these volumes 
can be found his notes and the clip- 
pings he attached to the particular 
cases. 

Before completing our tour, you 
might be prompted to inquire about 
plans for utilizing the space in Reber 
Hall from which the library was re- 
moved. This area is to be divided into 
offices to allow for expanded facilities 
for student activities such as Legal 
Aid and the Temple Law Quarterly. 


The Law School Legal Aid program 
has developed tremendously, and has 
handled as many as three to four hun- 
dred cases per month. Its office is open 
from 4 to 8 P.M., when the Legal Aid 
office downtown is closed. Conse- 
quently, a great many people who 
cannot get into the city during work- 
ing hours are able to appear at the 
Law School after hours. 

The faculty, students and library 
staff are proud of the new library. All 
VIP’s, when in Philadelphia, are in- 
vited to visit our new building—in 
person! 





The New Law Library at the University of Chicago 


by EvizaABETH V. BENYON, Assistant Librarian 


The new Law Quadrangle at the 
University of Chicago is located on 
the south side of the Midway Plaisance 
facing the general University Library 
which lies north of the Midway. The 
present Law complex, thus, is about 
one city block distant from the gen- 
eral library facilities in Harper Li- 
brary and from the old Law School 
building which connects with Harper. 

Adjoining the new Law buildings 
on the west are the University’s Bur- 
ton-Judson Residence Halls for men. 
Units of the residence hall group have 
been assigned to Law School students, 
and these facilities now communicate 
directly with the new Law buildings. 
About one hundred feet to the east is 
the American Bar Center, headquar- 


ters of the American Bar Association. 

The cornerstone of the present Law 
School group was laid May 28, 1958, 
by The Honorable Earl Warren, Chief 
Justice of the United States and The 
Right Honorable Viscount Kilmuir of 
Creich, Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain. On October 5, 1959, 
the Law School began occupancy of 
the new buildings; and that evening 
The Honorable Richard M. Nixon, 
Vice President of the United States, 
gave the first of a series of dedicatory 
addresses which are scheduled for pres- 
entation during the academic year 
1959-60. 

The four new connecting buildings 
link with the residence halls to form 
three sides of the Quadrangle facing 
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on the Midway. In the center of the 
Quadrangle is an open court with a 
large reflecting pool. Architect Eero 
Saarinen used modern design con- 
cepts, materials and techniques, but 
through his choice of colors, stone- 
work and design details, related the 
structures to both the existing Bar 
Center building and the residence 
halls. Beginning at the northeast cor- 
ner of the Quadrangle, the first struc- 
ture is an Auditorium-Courtroom 
Building containing an auditorium 
which seats 475 persons and a com- 
pletely equipped courtroom seating 
190 persons. Rooms on two floors on 
both sides of the courtroom are fur- 
nished for judges, court officials and 
lawyers. Extending south from the 
west end of the Courtroom Build- 
ing is the Classroom-Seminar unit 
which has four large classrooms and 
five large seminar rooms, student 
locker rooms and lounges. The Ed- 
win F. Mandel Legal Aid Clinic 
also is located in this structure with 
direct access to University Avenue. 
The Classroom Building gives en- 
trance at the southwest corner to the 
dominant structure in the grouping— 
the Library-Office Building which 
looks north across the reflecting pool 
to the Midway and the main Univer- 
sity campus beyond. This unit in turn 
leads into a two-level Administrative 
Wing housing the School’s administra- 
tive offices. All facilities for legal edu- 
cation and research are thus contained 
under one roof in this series of four 
connecting buildings. 

The central structure, the Library- 
Office Building, is six stories high and 
is air-conditioned throughout. Its first 
floor features a large lounge, and a con- 
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ference and exhibition area. Doors 
to the north and south open onto con- 
crete terraces sheltered by the upper 
floors which overhang the ground 
floor. The five top levels are enclosed 
on all four sides by panels of “‘parallel 
grey” glass set vertically at angles so 
that all elevations of the building 
from the second floor to the roof are 
“accordian pleated.” The module used 
is 27 feet by 18 feet. 

The second floor of this structure 
contains the Law Library Reading 
Room and Rare Book Room, two con- 
ference and reception rooms, six li- 
brary administrative offices, a circula- 
tion work area and a_ preparations 
work area. 

At the third floor level a balcony 
overlooks the Reading Room on all 
sides. Here are bookstacks extending 
the reading room collections, study 
tables, smoking and typing rooms, and 
the offices of the University of Chi- 
cago Law Review. Above the balcony 
level, each of the three full floors has 
a central core of bookstacks completely 
surrounded on the perimeter of the 
building by faculty and research of- 
fices, student carrels and offices for the 
secretarial pools. Vertical communica- 
tion is provided by means of a book 
lift tapping all floors above the first; a 
freight elevator; a large passenger ele- 
vator which may be called to any floor 
by persons having keys (otherwise it 
operates only between the first and 
reading room floor); and a smaller 
passenger elevator which normally 
operates only between the Reading 
Room and the upper floors. A public 
stairway leads to the reading room 
floor. Above that level, two stairways 
within the library area lead to the 
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SYMPOSIUM ON NEW LAW LIBRARIES 


upper floors. By means of these stair- 
ways and elevator arrangements, all 
readers except keyholders are forced 
past a control point at the Library’s 
circulation counter. 

Ultimate (full) capacity of the Li- 
brary Building is about 287,000 vol- 
umes, not counting storage space in 
the basement for 17,000 volumes. The 
capacity is distributed as follows: 








Volumes Percent 
Third Stack Floor 79,000 27.5 
Second Stack Floor 79,000 27.5 
First Stack Floor 79,000 27.5 
Balcony 32,000 11.2 
Reading Room 18,000 6.3 

287,000 100.0 


In both furnishings and the nature 
of its book collection, the balcony is 
treated as an extension of the reading 
room floor, so that the reading room 
area can house a total of 50,000 vol- 
umes, or almost 18 percent of the col- 
lection. The entire book stock pres- 
ently numbers about 134,000  vol- 
umes, which means that the building 
is now shelved at about 47 percent of 
ultimate capacity and about 58 per- 
cent of optimum working capacity. 

Stack shelving on the three upper 
floors and in the basement storage 
area is constructed of Remington 
Rand free-standing bracket-type steel 
shelving 90 inches high, enameled in 
flat black. All shelves other than the 
storage shelving have a longitudinal 
slot in the center of each shelf provid- 
ing for the operation of a lock-type 
book support. Stacks on the balcony 
and on the reading room floor under 
the balcony are of the sliding lock shelf 
type, 84 inches high and also are fin- 
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ished in flat black. Similar shelving 
(grey in color) is used in the library 
offices and work areas. Wooden shelv- 
ing is limited to seven sections of ref- 
erence shelves near the card catalog 
along the south wall of the Reading 
Room, and to three groupings of 
counter-high shelving near three corn- 
ers of the reading room floor. The 
fourth corner near the main door of 
the library is occupied by the circula- 
tion counter. 

A total of 474 readers may be ac- 
commodated in a variety of seating ar- 
rangements throughout the Library. 
The central area of the handsome, 
quite formal Reading Room is domi- 
nated by three large tables seating a 
total of 40 persons. Each of the three 
groupings of counter-high shelving 
mentioned previously accommodates 
eleven persons at specially designed 
writing tables forming the back of the 
shelf units—a total of 33 seats. The 
central reading area is separated from 
the north windows by 21 rows of dou- 
ble-face shelving, four sections long, 
ranged under the balcony. Between 
these stacks and the north windows 
are thirteen study tables, each accom- 
modating two persons, and seven ta- 
bles each seating four. Tables each 
seating four on the north and south 
sides of the balcony, plus larger tables 
in special rooms and ten seats in car- 
rels, bring the total seating in the 
reading room area to 384. All wooden 
furniture in this locale is finished in 
dark walnut, and all tables here are 
bolted to the floor. On the upper 
stack floors are 48 seats for readers 
within the stacks and 42 seats for read- 
ers in carrels. 

Fluorescent lighting is used through- 
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out the building with the exception 
of the main reading area. That loca- 
tion has a honeycomb cement ceiling, 
and in each recess is a special reflec- 
tor-insulator and a special incandes- 
cent light bulb which turns the whole 
ceiling into a large light fixture. 

All in all, the central Library-Of- 
fice structure, and indeed all units of 
the complex, constitute a very hand- 
some, very formal, quite exciting ex- 
ample of modern architecture. 

It is too early to evaluate the build- 
ing from the point of view of the li- 
brarian; indeed, at this writing the 
facilities are not quite complete, for 
the permanent reading room doors, 
circulation counter, and catalog units 
have yet to be installed. On the basis 
of our limited experience, the facili- 
ties and relationships within the li- 
brary’s administrative and work areas 
appear to be satisfactory, and the flow 
of work through the department has 
been adequately provided for. If any 
difficulties develop, they probably will 
appear in the general area of control 
of the book collection. The arrange- 
ment of all space occupied by the Law 
Library was to a large degree pre-de- 
termined by the basic decision of the 
building committee to surround the 
bookstacks with faculty and research 
offices, without providing a way of 
entry to these offices other than 
through the stack area. Much thought 
was given to the obviously difficult 
problem of providing adequate con- 
trol within such a framework, but the 
success or failure of our solutions can- 
not be known conclusively until the 
permanent circulation counter has 
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been installed, the permanent reading 
room doors hung and the necessary 
adjustments in routine have been 
made and tested. 

At the moment, matters not con- 
nected with the design of the build- 
ing pose other problems. These spring 
chiefly from the greater distance which 
now exists between the Law Library 
and other campus libraries. The 134,- 
000-volume Law Library collection has 
been limited to legal materials in 
quite a strict definition of the term, 
and the law school faculty and students 
in the past have depended heavily 
upon the other University libraries for 
materials in political science, in- 
ternational law and the social sci- 
ences generally—resources which many 
law libraries include in their col- 
lections. Therefore, we are faced with 
the problem of augmenting our refer- 
ence collections, not only to meet the 
needs of our clientele, but also to fa- 
cilitate the work of the Preparations 
Department of the Law Library; with 
the need to take over or duplicate 
certain legal or law-related materials 
now found only in the general Uni- 
versity Library; and with the need to 
maintain a fast and frequent messen- 
ger service between the Law Library 
and the other campus libraries. Natu- 
rally, these and other similar prob- 
lems were foreseen, but it will take 
some time before the bibliographical 
supply meets the newly-created de- 
mands. In the meantime, we are set- 
tling down in our new building, and 
its unique beauty stimulates us to 
meet the challenge of developing its 
resources and services. 
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Cooperative Effort in Cataloging 


by HELEN A. SNook, Librarian 


Detroit Bar Association Library 


Consider what our present-day 
modes of transportation might be if, 
long ago, the Model T had not started 
putt-putting along rutted dirt roads, 
but instead, had kept the world wait- 
ing for the perfecting of the Thunder- 
bird and super-highways. . . . Or, if 
the Wright brothers had not ventured 
up at Kitty Hawk, awaiting the de- 
velopment of jets and space ships. 
With their modest beginnings, plus 
the experiments and experience cumu- 
lated along the way, we have had the 
use of the originals and all interven- 
ing models these many years. So it 
could be with a cooperative effort in 
the cataloging of certain legal mate- 
rials. Modest, and with many “bugs” 
at take-off, cooperative cataloging 
could provide a useful and practical 
service to many libraries both large 
and small, while experimenting and 
expanding. 

With law libraries, perhaps more 
than within libraries of some other 
special subject fields, there exists a 
considerable amount of material which 
often is not readily available to the 
patron, or, its presence in the library 
is unknown to him. The contents of a 
volume authored by several contribu- 
tors, eminent in their fields, escape 
the would-be user by hiding behind a 
blind or general title such as “Sympo- 
sium on... ;” “Studies in... ;” and 


“Lectures Before ... ;” or by hiding 
within an unindexed series of volumes 
distinguished from one another only 
by a volume number or a date. Cer- 
tain tools! and reference techniques? 
may unearth some of this material, 
but at best they can only scratch the 
surface of the whole. The hidden 
treasure can elude both patron and 
librarian if the collection is not cata- 
loged, or if cataloged, not analyzed. 
For much of the treasure there are no 
Library of Congress cards to unlock 
the store. Thus, useful material, often 
at hand, is lost to the busy practi- 
tioner and to those engaged in more 
leisurely research. 

The ranks of law catalogers are thin 
—much too thin for the needs of the 
profession. Not all law libraries are 
fortunate enough, or affluent enough, 
to have a cataloger or a cataloging 
staff. Yet, among those libraries which 
are so favored, there is duplication of 
effort whenever the cataloging is ex- 
tended beyond the scope of the Li- 
brary of Congress product. 

There was considerable discussion 
of these two problems by those who 
attended the AALL Institute at Boul- 


1 One example, the INDEX TO LEGAL PERIODICALS, 
now includes articles contained in the FEDERAL RULES 
DECISIONS. 

2One example is the University of Washington 
Law Library’s use of the LEGISLATIVE RESEARCH 
CHECKLIST as a substitute for cataloging. 
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der, Colorado, in 1957. These debates 
were crystallized into the form of a 
resolution recommending that the 
Committee on Cataloging and Classi- 
fication be instructed to explore costs 
and procedures necessary to catalog 
certain legal materials, and to pro- 
duce and distribute cards. Also, the 
Executive Board was asked to provide 
funds for undertaking such a study 
project. For various reasons no action 
was taken by the Board at the time. 
Interest in devising some form of 
cooperative effort in the realm of cata- 
loging was revived at the Institute 
held at Grossinger’s in June, 1959. 
There, Dr. Maurice Tauber’s remarks 
reactivated discussion when he urged 
consideration of cooperative catalog- 
ing as a potent cost-cutting possibility 
by “minimizing the great duplication 
of effort presently existing.” 
Subsequent inquiries, correspond- 
ence and conversations have revealed 
two things: first, that the term “co- 
operative cataloging” means different 
things to different people; and second: 
from among interested persons there 
are some varied and excellent ideas 
which could be drawn upon in shap- 
ing a plan for a useful and practical 
service such as envisioned at Boulder. 
Scheduled on the program for the 
1960 annual meeting in Minneapolis, 
is a panel entitled: Analytical Cata- 
loging—a Cooperative Project. The 
purpose of this article is threefold: 


1. To provide an introduction for 
the topic in advance of the meet- 
ing. 

2. To provide sufficient background 
to enable the panelists to devote 
the entire time allotted them to 
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discussion of a practical project. 
3. To elicit in advance of the 
Minneapolis meeting, additional 
comments, suggestions and que- 
ries from those who will not be 
able to attend the convention. 


To accomplish these ends, and yet not 
invade the panelists’ territory, this 
paper must of necessity be brief. 

Noted below are a few jottings 
gleaned from discussions of a proposed 
AALL cooperative effort in the field. 
They are not presented for the pur- 
pose of providing a complete resumé 
of the debates and suggestions to date. 
They are thrown out merely as pro- 
vokers. It is hoped that they will 
foster lively comment, both pro and 
con: 


A. The prime reason-for-being of a 
cooperative effort in cataloging 
certain legal materials is to fill 
the gaps not now covered by the 
Library of Congress card service. 

B. Such a service is not intended as 
a duplication of, or substitution 
for, what is available now at the 
Library of Congress. 

C. The effort should lean heavily 
toward analytics. 

D. Commencement of the service 
need not await the issue of any 
subject heading list or classifica- 
tion scheme. The many law cata- 
logers presently duplicating one 
another’s efforts are now using 
subject headings and classifica- 
tion schemes already established 
for their libraries. 

E. A central source could accumu- 
late a list of titles and sets ana- 
lyzed by each of the cooperating 
libraries. Cards could be secured 
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by exchange, photoreproduction 
or purchase from the containing 
library. 


. Or, a central source might main- 


tain a deposit of cards by receiv- 
ing from containing libraries 
one set of main entry cards for 
each title, or set, cataloged and 
analyzed, the cards to be dupli- 
cated at the central source as re- 
quested by other libraries. 
One suggestion limits the cen- 
tral source to the possession of 
a file of cards and a filer. Cards 
would be borrowed and _ re- 
turned by a library which would 
do its own duplicating and pay 
transit costs. 


. The central source may be one 


of the cooperating libraries or, 
perhaps in time, the executive of- 
fice of the AALL, when and if 
such ever comes into being. 


. A variety of suggestions have 


come forth in regard to support- 
ing the cost of a central file and 
filer. 

It has been suggested that, in 
place of cards, distribution of 
the cataloging and analytic ef- 
forts of cooperating libraries by 
means of an inexpensive peri- 
odic publication be maintained 
by subscription. This would not 
only provide any main entries a 


subscriber might wish to repro- 
duce, but it would also serve to 
note the holdings of cooperating 
libraries. 


Obviously, during the probing pe- 
riod prior to launching, any new ven- 
ture will benefit equally as much from 
skeptical queries which can bring to 
light misunderstanding, misgivings 
and unforeseen hurdles, as it will from 
all of the constructive ideas. At this 
stage, an AALL cooperative catalog- 
ing project presents a fertile field for 
further thought, discussion and study. 
From such action should emerge a 
definition of clarity concerning the 
idea and its purpose, and the best pos- 
sible plan for creating the service, as 
well as the practical procedures gov- 
erning its use. 

Further study, yes, but not delibera- 
tion carried on and on to the point 
where no effort is made to commerce 
the project, seeking to attain a state 
of perfection before launching a pro- 
gram. Just as present-day transporta- 
tion would utterly amaze both the 
early skeptics and those who possessed 
the unquenchable faith to try their 
ideas, so might the ultimate model 
and performance of a cooperative 
cataloging service amaze those who are 
interested in translating into action 
the plans as presently conceived. 











Guide to a Basic Library on International Law 


by FLORENCE FERNER ZAGAYKO, International Law Librarian 


Columbia University Law Library 


INTRODUCTION 


During the course of my work I 
have frequently been asked for a basic 
list of international law books. There 
do exist some excellent bibliographies 
in this field, serving one purpose or 
another. The plan of the present 
guide is to supplement those bibliog- 
raphies which are most useful for the 
purpose of building up an interna- 
tional law collection with some addi- 
tional items, particularly reference 
works and recent publications. 

Therefore this guide should be used 
in conjunction with the following bib- 
liographies: 


Gould, W. L. An introduction to inter- 
national law. N. Y., Harper, 1957. (Bib- 
liography, p. 737-763.) 

Hudson, M. O. Cases and other materials 
on international law. 3d ed., St. Paul, 
West, 1951. (Includes “A selected li- 
brary of international law,” p. xxxi- 
xliii, which is largely superseded by the 
one in Gould, above.) 

United Nations. Ways and means of mak- 
ing the evidence of customary interna- 
tional law more readily available. N. Y., 
1949. (Sales no. 1949.V.6) (Includes 
“General survey of compilations and 
digests,” p. 9-87.) 

United Nations. List of treaty collections. 
N. Y., 1956. (Sales no. 1956.V.2) 

Speeckaert, G. P. International institu- 
tions and international organization; a 
select bibliography. Brussels, Union of 
International Associations, 1956. 


In addition, I have appended (as 
Part V) a very brief list of books rec- 
ommended for first purchase by a 
small library or an individual begin- 
ning to build a collection. 

While the scope of the following 
list is limited to public international 
law, it includes, to a certain extent, 
works on international organization as 
well. 


I. BASIC REFERENCE TOOLS 
A. BIBLIOGRAPHIC AIDS TO BOOK SELECTION 
1. GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES 1 


Finch, G. A. The sources of modern in- 
ternational law. Washington, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 
1937. (Bibliography, p. 100-115.) 

Jacobstein, J. M., and Pimsleur, M. G. 
Law books in print. S. Hackensack, 
N. J., Glanville Publ., 1957-59. 2 vols. 

Hyde, C. C. International law. 2d ed., 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1945. 2 vols. (In- 
cludes “List of abbreviations together 
with descriptions of the principal col- 
lections of documents cited,” v. 1, p. 
Ixxili-Ixxxvi.) 

Marke, J. J. A catalogue of the law col- 
lection at New York University, with 
selected annotations. N. Y., New York 
Univ. Law Center, 1953. (See the sec- 
tion “International law and _proce- 
dure,” p. 564-655. Annotations usually 
consist of quotations from leading au- 
thorities.) 


1 These are in addition to those listed in the In- 
troduction. 
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Schwarzenberger, G. A manual of in- 
ternational law. 2d ed., N. Y., Praeger, 
1951. (Pt. 3, “Material for further 
reference,” p. 347-364, is a good basic 
bibliography.) 


2. CURRENT SOURCES OF INFORMATION 2 


In addition to the general well- 
known sources of book information 
such as Publishers’ Weekly and the 
New York Times Book Review, and 
aside from book reviews and notices 
contained in international law jour- 
nals referred to below under IV, the 
following are suggested: 


Catalogues and announcements from such 
publishers as Nijhoff (The Hague), Sijt- 
hoff (Leyden), Oceana (New York), 
Praeger (New York), Stevens (London), 
Columbia University Press International 
Documents Service (New York). 

Combined Book Exhibit, Inc. World af- 
fairs book fair, catalog. N. Y., World 
Affairs Center. (annual) 

Current thought on peace and war; a 
quarterly digest of literature and re- 
search in progress on the problems of 
world conflict and order. N. Y., Insti- 
tute for World Order. (To begin pub- 
lication in 1960.) 

International bibliography of political sci- 
ence, Paris, UNESCO. (annual) 

International organization. Boston, World 
Peace Foundation. (quarterly. Contains 
“Selected bibliography” in each issue.) 

Monthly list of books catalogued in the 
Library of the United Nations. Geneva, 
United Nations Library. 

New publications in the United Na- 
tions Headquarters Library. New York, 
United Nations. (monthly. Useful be- 
cause it contains current foreign pub- 
lications and foreign law.) 

U. S. Library of Congress catalog cards. 
(A subscription may be placed for one 
copy of each new card in the JX (In- 
ternational law) classification.) 


2 See also I.B.1, Guides to Periodical Literature. 


Vertical file catalog: a subject and title 
index to selected pamphlet material. 
New York, H. W. Wilson Co. (monthly) 


(See also Public Affairs Information Serv- 
ice. Bulletin, below, under I.B.1.) 


3. BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS? 


Great Britain. H. M. Stationery Office. 
Government publications, catalogue. 
(annual, supplemented by a monthly 
list, 5-year indexes are issued.) 

International Association of Legal Sci- 
ence. A register of legal documentation 
in the world. 2d ed., Paris, UNESCO, 
1957. 

Myers, D. P. Manual of collections of 
treaties and of collections relating to 
treaties. Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Pr., 
1922. (Useful for its listing of reports 
of ministries of foreign affairs and of 
documents of international congresses. 
The United Nations List of treaty col- 
lections supersedes this as to treaty ma- 
terial.) 

Temperley, H., & Penson, L. M. A cen- 
tury of diplomatic blue books, 1814- 
1914; lists edited with historical intro- 
ductions. Cambridge, Eng., University 
Pr., 1938. 

United Nations Library, Geneva. Analysis 
of material published regularly in ofh- 
cial gazettes. Geneva, 1958. 

U. S. Dept. of State. Publications of the 
Department of State, October 1, 1929 to 
Jan. 1, 1953. Washington, G.P.O. (sup- 
plemented by cumulative lists to date) 

U. S. Superintendent of Documents. 
Monthly catalog of United States 
government publications. Washington, 
G.P.O. (issued with annual indexes) 


4, INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES # 


Aufricht, H. Guide to League of Nations 
publications; a bibliographical survey 


8 See also I.B.5, Guide or Indexes to Sources of 
International Law. 

4 See also I.A.2, Current Sources of Information; 
and I.B.4.b and I.B.4.c, Directories and Handbooks. 
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of the work of the League, 1920-1947. 
N. Y., Columbia Univ. Pr., 1951. 

Goodrich, L. M., & Hambro, E. Charter 
of the United Nations, commentary and 
documents. 2d ed., Boston, World 
Peace Foundation, 1949. (Contains “‘Se- 
lected bibliography,” p. 659-681.) 

Harley, J. E. Documentary textbook on 
the United Nations. 2d ed., Los Ange- 
les, Center for International Under- 
standing, 1950. (Contains “Selected bib- 
liographies,” p. 1271-1414.) 

Leonard, L. L. International organiza- 
tion. N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1950. (Bib- 
liography, p. 551-572. 

Moor, C. C., & Chamberlin, W. How to 
use United Nations documents. N. Y., 
New York Univ. Pr., 1952. 

United Nations, A bibliography of the 
charter of the United Nations, N. Y., 
United Nations Headquarters Library, 
1955. (Sales no. 1955.1.7) 

United Nations. Ten years of United Na- 
tions publications, 1945 to 1955; a com- 
plete catalogue. N. Y., 1945. (continued 
by annual catalogs) 

United Nations documents index. N. Y., 
1950- (monthly, with cumulative an- 
nual subject index) 

United Nations review. N. Y., 1954- 
(monthly. 1959- contains Digest of 
meetings and documents.) 

Yearbook of the United Nations. N. Y., 
1946/47- (annual; contains documen- 
tary references) 


(See also Speeckaert, International institu- 
tions . . . , above, in Introduction.) 


B. OTHER REFERENCE TOOLS 


1. GUIDES TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


There being no specialized guide 
or index in this field, the following are 
suggested from related fields: 


Index to foreign legal periodicals. (To be 
published quarterly, cumulating an- 
nually, beginning in 1960. Subscriptions 
may be placed with William D. Murphy, 
Treasurer, American Association of Law 
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Libraries, 2900 Prudential Plaza, Chi- 
cago 1, Ill.) 

Index to legal periodicals. N. Y., H. W. 
Wilson Co. (monthly; cumulative) 
International political science abstracts, 

Paris, UNESCO. (quarterly) 

Public Affairs Information Service. Bul- 
letin. N. Y. (weekly; cumulative) 

Survey of literature on public and private 
international law; a selection from the 
catalogues of the Peace Palace Library. 
(quarterly, in Nederlands _ tijdschrift 
voor internationaal recht, 1953- ) 

United Nations Library, Geneva. Monthly 
list of selected articles. (arranged by 
topics of special interest to the U.N,; 
no cumulative indexes; good for for- 
eign periodicals.) 

United Nations Library, N. Y. List of 
selected articles. N. Y. (semi-annual; 
concerns work of the U. N. and special- 
ized agencies, and topics of interest to 
the U.N.) 


(See also Current thought on peace and 
war, above, under I.A.2) 


2. DICTIONARIES, ENCYCLOPAEDIAS, ETC. 


Academie Diplomatique Internationale. 
Dictionnaire diplomatique. Paris, 1933- 
1957. 6 vols. (vol. 5 is biographic) 

Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Division of International Law. In- 
ternational organization and adminis- 
tration; definition and use of certain 
terms; a memorandum. Washington, 
1943. 

The Diplomatic year book, by the editors 
of United Nations world magazine. 
N. Y., Funk & Wagnalls, 1951. (Con- 
tains “A glossary of diplomatic proce- 
dure,” p. 57-137.) 

Haensch, G. International terminology, 
Meisenheim, Hain, 1954. (a glossary in 
German, French, English and Spanish) 

Hyamson, A. M. A dictionary of interna- 
tional affairs. Washington, Public Af- 
fairs Pr., 1946. 

LaPradelle, A. de, & Niboyet, J. B. Reper- 
toire du droit international. Paris, Sirey, 
1929-1934. 10 vols. & suppl. 
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Martin, R. G. Definitions and distinctions 
and general principles of international 
law (public and private). Manila, Cen- 
tral Bk. Co., 1957. 

Schwarzenberger, G. Manual of interna- 
tional law. 2d ed., N. Y., Praeger, 1951. 
(Contains glossary of terms and maxims, 
p. XXXvii-lii.) 

Schwerin, K. Classification for interna- 
tional law and relations. 2d ed., N. Y., 
Oceana, 1958. 

Union Academique Internationale. Dic- 
tionnaire de la terminologie du droit 
international. Paris, Sirey, 1960. (in- 
cludes Tables in English, Spanish, 
Italian and German) 

Worterbuch des Vd6lkerrechts und der 
Diplomatie. Rev. ed., The Hague, 
Nijhoff, 1960. 3 vols. 


3. CHRONOLOGIES AND INFORMATION 
SERVICES ® 


Chamberlin, W. (and others). A chronol- 
ogy of the United Nations, 1941-1958. 
N. Y., Oceana, 1959. 

Chronicle of international events. (This 
appeared in each quarterly issue of 
American journal of international law, 
Jan. 1907—April 1950.) 

Deadline data on world affairs. N. Y., 
1957- (an information file on cards, 
supplemented weekly) 

Facts on file; world news digest with in- 
dex. N. Y., 1940- (weekly) 

Keesing’s contemporary archives; weekly 
diary of world events with index con- 
tinually kept up-to-date. London, Kee- 
sing’s, 1931- (frequently summarizes 
and occasionally reproduces documents.) 

Langer, W. L. An encyclopedia of world 
history, ancient, medieval and modern, 
chronologically arranged. Rev. ed., Bos- 
ton, Houghton, Mifflin, 1952. 

Morris, R. B. Encyclopedia of American 
history. 1953. (chiefly chronological, 
with biographical section) 

Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
Chronology of the Second World War. 
N. Y., 1947. 

Royal Institute of International Affairs. 


5 See also I.B.4.c, International Conferences. 


Chronology of international events, v. 
1-11, June 1945—Dec. 1955. (bi-weekly. 
formerly issued as supplement to World 
Today.) 


(See also Degras, Calendar of Soviet docu- 
ments ..., below, under I.B.5) 


4. DIRECTORIES AND HANDBOOKS 
a. Biography 


The Foreign Office list and diplomatic 
and consular yearbook. London, Harri- 
son. (annual) 

International yearbook and Statesman’s 
who’s who. London, Burke’s Peerage. 
(annual; has section on international 
organizations) 

U. S. Dept. of State. Biographic register. 
Washington, G.P.O. (annual) 

— Diplomatic list. Washington, G.P.O. 
(monthly) 

— Foreign service list. Washington, G.P.O. 
(quarterly) 

Who’s who in the United Nations. Ist ed., 
N. Y., Christian E. Burckel, 1951. (with 
numerous photographs) 

World diplomatic directory and world 
diplomatic biography. 2d ed., London, 
1951. 


(See also Dictionnaire diplomatique vol. 
5, above, under I.B.2; and Morris, 
above, under I.B.3) 


b. International Organization® 


Annuaire de la Société des Nations, ed. by 
G. Ottlik. 1920-1938. 8 vols. Geneva, 
Payot. 

Everyman's United Nations; the structure, 
functions and work of the organiza- 
tion and its related agencies during the 
years 1945-1958. 6th ed., N. Y., United 
Nations, 1959. (Sales no. 1959.1.2) 

Masters, R. D. Handbook of international 
organizations in the Americas. Wash- 
ington, Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 1945. 


6 See also I.A.4, International Organization Bib- 
liographies; and see pp. 90-95 in SPEECKAERT, IN- 
TERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND INTERNATIONAL OR- 
GANIZATION (1958). 
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Schmeckebier, L. F. International organ- 
izations in which the United States par- 
ticipates. Washington, Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1935. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. Founda- 
tions with social science activities; an 
international catalogue. Paris, 1957. 
(Reports and papers in the social sci- 
ences, no. 7) 

United Nations. Dept. of Public Informa- 
tion. Handbook of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies. 3d ed., 
N. Y., 1951. 

U. S. Dept. of State. International organi- 
zations in which the United States par- 
ticipates. Washington, G.P.O., 1949. 

Yearbook of international organizations. 
7th ed., 1958/59. Brussels, Union of 
International Associations, 1959. 


(See also International year book and 
Statesman’s who’s who, above under 
1.B.4.a.) 


c. International Conferences 


Gregory, W. International congresses and 
conferences, 1840-1937; a union list of 
their publications available in libraries 
of the United States and Canada. N. Y., 
H. W. Wilson, 1938. 

Kelchner, W. Inter-American conferences, 
1826-1933; chronological and classified 
lists. Washington, G.P.O., 1933. (U. S. 
Dept. of State. Conference series 16) 

Pan American Union. Division of Con- 
ferences and Organizations. Forthcom- 
ing inter-American conferences and 
meetings; list. Washington. (quarterly) 

Scott, J. B. The International conferences 
of American states, 1889-1928. Wash- 
ington, Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, 1931. 

—— First supplement, 1933-1940. Wash- 
ington, Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, 1940. (these include 
texts of final acts or resolutions of the 
major conferences.) 

U. S. Dept. of State. Office of Interna- 
tional Conferences. Participation of the 
United States government in interna- 
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tional conferences. Washington, G.P.O, 
(annual) 
— — List of international conferences and 


meetings. Washington, G.P.O. (quar- 
terly) 
U. S. Library of Congress. General 


Reference and Bibliography Division, 
World list of future international meet- 
ings. Washington, Library of Congress, 
(monthly; issued in 2 pts: Pt. I, Science, 
technology, agriculture, medicine; Pt, 
II, Social, cultural, commercial, human- 
istic.) 


(See also Myers, D. P. Manual of collec. 
tions of treaties, above, under I.A.3, 
especially p. 426-575, International ad- 
ministration) 


5. GUIDES OR INDEXES TO THE SOURCES OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW? 


a. Diplomatic Relations and State Practice 


Bemis, S. F. Guide to the diplomatic his 
tory of the United States, 1775-1921. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1935. 

Degras, J. Calendar of Soviet documents 
on foreign policy, 1917-1941. N. Y., 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1948. 

Hasse, A. R. Index to United States docu- 
ments relating to foreign affairs, 1828- 
1861. Washington, Carnegie Institution, 
1914-21. 3 vols. 

Thayer, D. H., & Case, L. M. Guide to 
diplomatic archives of Western Europe. 
Philadelphia, Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Pr., 1959. 

U. S. Dept. of State. General index, Papers 
relating to the foreign relations of the 
United States. 1861-1899. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1902. 

— — 1900-1918. Washington, G.P.O., 1941. 


b. International Arbitrations and 
Adjudications 


Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Division of International Law. 
Arbitrations and diplomatic settlements 
of the United States. Washington, 1914. 


7See also I.A.3, Bibliographies of Government 
Publications. 
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(a concise guide with some bibliographi- 
cal references) 

Darby, W. E. International tribunals; a 
collection of the various schemes which 
have been propounded, and of instances 
in the 19th century. 4th ed., London, 
J. M. Dent, 1904. (Contains list of ar- 
bitrations, with bibliographical refer- 
ences, p. 769-917.) 

International Court of Justice. Yearbook. 
1946/47- The Hague. 

Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice. Yearbook, 1922/25-1939/45. 16 vols. 
The Hague. (The above yearbooks con- 
tain information on cases before the 
courts, and bibliographies, as well as an 
annual review of organization and work 
of the courts.) 

Stuyt, A. M. Survey of international arbi- 
trations, 1791-1938. The Hague, Nij- 
hoff, 1939. 


c. Treaties& 


U. S. Dept. of State. Treaties in force; a 
list. Washington, G.P.O. (annual since 
1955) 

List of treaties and other international 
agreements contained in the United 
States Statutes at large. (in Statutes at 
large, v. 64, pt. 3) 

Roussier, M. Ow trouver le texte des trai- 
tés européens, N. Y., Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 1958. 

Slusser, R. M., & Triska, J. F. A calendar 
of Soviet treaties, 1917-1957. Stanford, 
Stanford Univ. Pr., 1959. 

United Nations. Status of multilateral 
conventions of which the Secretary-Gen- 
eral acts as depositary. N. Y., 1953- 
(loose-leaf) (Sales no. 1952.V.2) 


II. SOURCES OF INTERNATIONAL 
LAW 


A. DocuMENTs, LAws, STATE PAPERS— 
COMPILATIONS AND DIGESTS 


Below are entered only some works 


not included in United Nations, Ways 


® See also pp. 14-18; 155-158 in UNITED NATIONS, 
LIST OF TREATY COLLECTIONS (1956). 


and Means for Making the Evidence 
of Customary Law More Readily 
Available, p. 9-26, 66-76. 


Degras, J. Soviet documents on foreign 
policy, 1917-1941. N. Y., Oxford Univ. 
Pr., 1951-53. 

Documents on German foreign policy, 
1918-1945, from the Archives of the 
German Foreign Ministry. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1949- 

Documents on international affairs. N. Y., 
Oxford Univ. Pr., 1928- 

Gantenbein, J. W. Documentary back- 
ground of World War II, 1931-1941. 
N. Y., Columbia Univ. Pr., 1948. 

Gt. Brit. Foreign Office. Documents on 
British foreign policy, 1919-1939, ed. by 
E. L. Woodward, R. Butler (and others). 
London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1946- 

Harley, J. E. Documentary textbook on 
the United Nations. 2d ed., Los Ange- 
les, Center for International Under- 
standing, 1950. 

Italy. Ministero d’Affari Esteri. I docu- 
menti diplomatici italiani, 1861- 
Rome, Libreria dello Stato, 1952- 

Nazi-Soviet relations, 1939-1941; docu- 
ments from the Archives of the Ger- 
man Foreign Office, ed. by R. J. Sontag 
and J. S. Reddie. Washington, G.P.O., 
1948. 

Peaslee, A. J. International governmental 
organizations; constitutional documents. 
The Hague, Nijhoff, 1956. 2 vols. 

United Nations. International Law Com- 
mission. Yearbook, 1949- N. Y. (con- 
tains each year since 1950: vol. 1, Sum- 
mary records; vol. 2, Documents.) 

United Nations. Office of Legal Affairs. 
United Nations legislative series. N. Y., 
1952- (contents to date: 

v. 1, 2, 8. Laws and regulations on the 
regime of the high seas. 

v. 3. Laws and practices concerning the 
conclusion of treaties, with a select 
bibliography on the law of treaties. 

v. 4. Laws concerning nationality. 

v. 5. Laws concerning nationality of 
ships. 

v. 6. Laws and regulations on the re- 
gime of the territorial sea. 
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v. 7. Laws and regulations regarding 
diplomatic and consular privileges 
and immunities.) 

U. S. Dept. of State. American foreign 
policy, 1950-1955; basic documents. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1957. 2 vols. 

— A decade of American foreign policy; 
basic documents, 1941-1949; prepared 
at the request of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1950. 

— Germany, 1947-1949; the story in docu- 
ments, Washington, G.P.O., 1950. 

— Peace and war; United States foreign 
policy, 1931-1941. Washington, G.P.O., 
1943. 

— United States relations with China, 
with special reference to the period 
1944-1949. Washington, G.P.O., 1949. 

U. S. Naval War College. International 
law documents. Washington, G.P.O., 
1894- (annual. Title varies, e.g.: In- 
ternational law situations; Interna- 
tional law topics and discussions; In- 
ternational law decisions and notes; In- 
ternational law studies) 


B. CASES AND REPORTS— 
COLLECTIONS AND DIGESTS 


Below are entered only some works 
not included in United Nations, Ways 
and Means of Making the Evidence of 
Customary International Law More 
Readily Available, p. 27-65, or in 
Gould, Introduction to International 
Law, p. 739-741. 


Briggs, H. W. The law of nations, cases, 
documents, notes. 2d ed., N. Y., Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1952. 

Hambro, E. The case law of the Inter- 
national Court. vol. 2, 1952-1958. Ley- 
den, Sijthoff, 1960. 

Hudson, M. O. Cases and other materials 
on international law. 3d ed., St. Paul, 
West Publ. Co., 1951. 

Jaeger, W. H. E. International law; cases, 
text-notes, and other materials. Wash- 
ington, Georgetown Univ. Pr., 1959. 
|, ae P 


Vol. 58 


LaPradelle, A. de. Recueil des arbitrages 
internationaux. (covering 1798-1875) 
Paris, Editions Internationales, 1954-57, 
3 vols. (vols. 1-2, called 2d ed., are re. 
print) 

Sohn, L. B. Cases on United Nations law. 
Brooklyn, Foundation Pr., 1956. 

Trials of war criminals before the Nuern- 
berg Military Tribunals under Control 
Council Law no. 10, Nuernberg, Oct. 
1946—April 1949. Washington, G.P.O,, 
1949-1953. 15 vols. 


C. Treaty COLLECTIONS 


Since the recent United Nations 
List of Treaty Collections is compre- 
hensive and well presented, it is not 
necessary to duplicate here a bibliog- 
raphy on that subject. However, to 
afford some selectivity for a basic col- 
lection, the following entry numbers 
in that list are suggested: 

General collections: nos. 10-13, 17, 

20, 25, 28, 32-35, 84. 

Special subjects: nos. 92, 104, 112, 
120, 136. 

Foreign countries: nos. 146, 154, 
191, 229, 231-2, 252-3, 313, 338, 
376, 409, 453, 464, 466, 468, 572, 
587, 592-3, 621-2, 626, 693. 

United States: nos. 637-8, 651-4, 667. 


In addition are suggested the fol- 
lowing: 


Bayitch, S. A. Inter-American law of fish- 
eries. N. Y., Oceana, 1957. 

Commerce Clearing House. Tax treaties. 
N. Y. (loose-leaf) 

Dominican Republic. Compilacion Tru- 
jillo de tratados y convenciones. Ciudad 
Trujillo, 1958. 9 vols. 

Hurewitz, J. C. Diplomacy in the Near 
and Middle East; a documentary rec- 
ord. Princeton, Van Nostrand, 1956. 2 
vols. 

United Nations. Dept. of Economic and 
Social Affairs, International tax agree- 
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ments. N. Y., 1948- (Texts of tax 
agreements are vols. 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 9; 
World guide to international tax agree- 
ments is vol. 8, which supersedes vols. 
3 and 5. Vols. 8 and 9 are loose-leaf.) 

United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. Copyright 
laws and treaties of the world. Wash- 
ington, Bureau of National Affairs, 
1956- (loose-leaf) 

U. S. Dept. of the Air Force. Treaties 
governing land warfare. Washington, 
1958. (Air Force Pamphlet no. 110-1-3) 


III. TREATISES 


The following, under A and B, are 
in addition to those listed in Hudson’s 
Cases, p. xxxv-xli, and in Gould, In- 
troduction to International Law, p. 
744-763. 


A. INTERNATIONAL LAW—GENERAL 


Brierly, J. L. The basis of obligation in 
international law, and other papers. 
Oxford, Clarendon Pr., 1958. 

Corbett, P. E. Law in diplomacy. Prince- 
ton, Princeton Univ. Pr., 1959. 

Deener, D. R. The United States Attor- 
neys General and international law. 
The Hague, Nijhoff, 1957. 

Jenks, C. W. The common law of man- 
kind. N. Y., Praeger, 1958. 

Jessup, P. C. Transnational law. New 
Haven, Yale Univ. Pr., 1956. 

Korowicz, M. S. Introduction to interna- 
tional law. The Hague, Nijhoff, 1959. 

Oppenheim, L. International law, ed. by 
H. Lauterpacht. London, Longmans, 
Green, 1955. (vol. 1, 8th ed.; vol. 2, 7th 
ed.) 

Schwarzenberger, G. International law, 
vol. 1. 3d ed., London, Stevens, 1958. 
Visscher, C. de. Theory and reality in 
public international law. Princeton, 

Princeton Univ. Pr., 1957. 

Wigmore, J. H. A guide to American in- 
ternational law and practice. N. Y., 
Bender, 1943. 


B. INTERNATIONAL LAW—SPECIAL Topics 


Berber, F. J. Rivers in international law. 
London, Stevens, 1959. 

Bloomfield, L. M., & Fitzgerald, G. F. 
Boundary waters problems of Canada 
and the United States; the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission, 1912-1958. To- 
ronto, Carswell, 1958. 

Cory, H. M. The compulsory arbitration 
of international disputes. N. Y., Colum- 
bia Univ. Pr., 1932. 

Essen, J. L. F. van. Immunities in inter- 
national law. Leyden, Sijthoff, 1955. 
Freeman, A. V. Responsibility of states 
for unlawful acts of their armed forces. 

Leyden, Sijthoff, 1957. 

Garcia Amador, F. V. The exploitation 
and conservation of the resources of 
the sea; a study of contemporary in- 
ternational law. 2d ed., Leyden, Sijt- 
hoff, 1959. 

Greenspan, M. The modern law of land 
warfare. Berkeley, Univ. of California 
Pr., 1959. 

Henkin, L. Arms control and inspection 
in American law. N. Y., Columbia 
Univ. Pr., 1958. 

Honig, J. P. The legal status of aircraft. 
The Hague, Nijhoff, 1956. 

Hoyt, E. C. The unanimity rule in the 
revision of treaties. The Hague, Nij- 
hoff, 1959. 

Jessup, P. C., & Taubenfeld, H. J. Con- 
trols for outer space and the Antarctic 
analogy. N. Y., Columbia Univ. Pr., 
1959. 

Kelsen, H. Collective security under in- 
ternational law. Washington, G.P.O., 
1957. (U. S. Naval War College. Inter- 
national law studies 1954) 

Lauterpacht, H. The development of in- 
ternational law by the International 
Court. London, Stevens, 1958. 

McIntyre, S. H. Legal effect of World 
War II on treaties of the United States. 
The Hague, Nijhoff, 1958. 

Murchison, J]. T. The contiguous air 
space zone in international law. Ottawa, 
Dept. of National Defence, 1957. 

Pergler, C. Judicial interpretation of in- 
ternational law in the United States. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. 
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Reiff, H. The United States and the treaty 
law of the sea. Minnesota, Univ. of 
Minnesota Pr., 1959. 

Schwarzenberger, G. The legality of nu- 
clear weapons. London, Stevens, 1958. 

Shawcross, C. N., & Beaumont, K. M. Air 
law. 2d ed., London, Butterworth, 1951. 

—— Second (cumulative) supplement to 
2d ed. London, Butterworth, 1955. 

Simpson, J. L., & Fox, H. International 
arbitration; law and practice. London, 
Stevens, 1959. 

Smith, H. A. The law and custom of the 
sea. London, Stevens, 1959. 

Stone, J. Aggression and world order; a 
critique of United Nations theories of 
aggression. Berkeley, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Pr., 1958. 

Tucker, R. W. The law of war and neu- 
trality at sea. Washington, G.P.O., 1957. 
(U. S. Naval War College. International 
law studies 1955) 

Wilson, R. R. U. S. commercial treaties 
in international law. Durham, Duke 
Univ. Pr., 1959. 

Wortley, B. A. Expropriation in public 
international law. Cambridge, Eng., 
University Pr., 1959. 


C. INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 9 


The items listed below are in addi- 
tion to the works cited in Speeckaert, 
International Institutions. (a selected 
list from Speeckaert of basic books on 
international organization would in- 
clude item nos. 4, 13, 59, 67, 83, 94, 
109, 126, 128, 129, 132, 141, 156, 162, 
198-200, 204-5, 209, 224-5, 234, 254, 
266, 286, 296, 323, 549, 668, 676, 689, 
692-3, 709, 713.) 


Asher, R. E. (and others). The United 
Nations and promotion of general wel- 
fare. Washington, Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1957. 

Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. National studies on international 


®See also I.A.4, Bibliographies; I.B.4.b, Direc- 
tories and Handbooks and II.A Documents. 
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organization. N. Y., Manhattan Publ. 
Co., 1956- (monographs) 

— United Nations studies, N. Y., 1947- 
(monographs) 

Clark, G., & Sohn, L. B. World peace 
through world law. Cambridge, Harvard 
Univ. Pr., 1958. 

Claude, I. L. Swords into plowshares; the 
problems and progress of international 
organization. 2d ed., N. Y., Random 
House, 1959. 

Diebold, W. The Schuman plan; a study 
in economic cooperation, 1950-1959. 
N. Y., Praeger, 1959. 

Eagleton, C. International government. 
3d ed., N. Y., Ronald Pr., 1957. 

Frye, W. R. A United Nations peace 
force. N. Y., Oceana, 1957. 

Goodrich, L. M. The United Nations. 
N. Y., Crowell, 1959. 

Goodspeed, S. S. The nature and function 


of international organization. N. Y., Ox- 


ford Univ. Pr., 1959. 

Hudson, M. O. The Permanent Court of 
International Justice, 1920-1942. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1943. 

International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. The World Bank, 
policies and operations. Washington, 
1957. 

International conciliation. N. Y., Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 
1907- (monographs) 

Ismay, H. L. NATO, the first five years, 
1949-1954. Paris, North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, 1955. 

Jessup, P. C. Parliamentary diplomacy; an 
examination of the legal quality of the 
rules of procedure of organs of the 
United Nations. Leyden, Sijthoff, 1956. 

Laves, W. H. C., & Thomson, C. A. 
UNESCO; purposes, progress, prospects. 
Bloomington, Indiana Univ. Pr., 1957. 

Lissitzyn, O. J. The International Court 
of Justice. N. Y., Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 1951. 

Loveday, A. Reflections on international 
administration. Oxford, Clarendon Pr., 
1956. 

Nicholas, H. G. The United Nations as a 
political institution. N. Y., Oxford, 
1959. 
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Political & Economic Planning. European 
organisations. London, 1959. 

Rajan, M. S. The United Nations and 
domestic jurisdiction. Calcutta, Orient 
Longmans, 1958. 

Robertson, A. H. European institutions; 
co-operation, integration, unification. 
N. Y., Praeger, 1959. 

Rosenne, S. The International Court of 
Justice; an essay in political and legal 
theory. Leyden, Sijthoff, 1957. 

Toussaint, C. E. The trusteeship system 
of the United Nations. N. Y., Praeger, 
1956. 

World Health Organization. The first ten 
years of the World Health Organiza- 
tion. Geneva, 1958. 

Wortley, B. A. The United Nations, the 
first ten years. N. Y., Oceana, 1957. 


IV. PERIODICALS?!° 


The following are in addition to 
periodicals listed in Hudson’s Cases, 
p. xli-xliii, and in Gould, Introduc- 
tion to International Law, p. 743-744. 


Annuaire francais de droit international. 
Paris, 1955- 

Annuaire européen. European yearbook. 
The Hague, Nijhoff, 1955- 

Annual review of United Nations affairs. 
N. Y., New York Univ. Pr., 1949- 

United Nations review. N. Y., United Na- 
tions, 1954- 


V. SHORT LIST OF BOOKS 
RECOMMENDED FOR FIRST 
PURCHASE 


This list is arranged, within the 
groups, roughly in order of impor- 
tance for an American law library. 
Prices are given if found in Jacobstein 
and Pimsleur, Law Books in Print. 


A. TREATISES 
Brierly, J. L. Law of nations; an intro- 


10 See also V.B, Periodicals. 


duction to the international law of 
peace. 5th ed., Oxford, Clarendon Pr., 
1955. $3.00. 

Hyde, C. C. International law, chiefly as 
interpreted and applied by the United 
States. 2d ed., Boston, Little, Brown, 
1945. 3 vols. $45.00. 

Oppenheim, L. International law. Lon- 
don, Longmans, 1955. 2 vols. (vol. 1, 
8th ed.; vol. 2, 7th ed.) $16.00 each. 

Wilson, G. G. Handbook of international 
law. 3d ed., St. Paul, West Publ. Co., 
1939. $6.00. 

Jessup, P. C. A modern law of nations; 
an introduction. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1949. $4.00. 

Gould, W. L. An introduction to interna- 
tional law. N. Y., Harper, 1957. $7.50. 

Starke, J. G. Introduction to international 
law. 4th ed., London, Butterworth, 
1958. 37s 6d. 

Schwarzenberger, G. Manual of interna- 
tional law. 3d ed., London, Stevens, 
1960. 35s. 

Lauterpacht, H. Development of inter- 
national law by the _ International 
Court. London, Stevens, 1958. £3 3s. 

Kelsen, H. Principles of international 
law. N. Y., Rinehart, 1952. $5.50. 

Crosswell, C. M. Protection of interna- 
tional personnel abroad. N. Y., Oceana, 
1952. $6.00. 

Visscher, C. de. Theory and reality in 
public international law. Princeton, 
1957. $5.00. 

McNair, A. D. The law of treaties; British 
practice and opinions. N. Y., Columbia 
Univ. Pr., 1938. 

Hendry, J. M. Treaties and federal con- 
stitutions. Washington, Public Affairs 
Pr., 1955. $4.50. 


B. PERIODICALS 


American journal of international law. 
(monthly) 

American Society of International Law. 
Proceedings. (annual) 

British yearbook of international law. 

Department of State bulletin. (weekly) 

International and comparative law quar- 
terly. 
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Grotius Society, Transactions. 

International Law Association. Reports. 

Institute of International Law. Annuaire. 

Annuaire francais de droit international. 

Revue générale de droit international 
public. 

Zeitschrift fiir auslandisches 6ffentliches 
recht und vélkerrecht. 

Archiv des vélkerrechts. 

Nederlands tijdsskrift voor internationaal 
recht. (Netherlands international law 
review) 


C. Cases, REPORTS, DIGESTS 


Hackworth, G. C. Digest of international 
law. Washington, G.P.O., 1940. 8 vols. 
$25.00. 

International law reports, ed. by H. Lau- 
terpacht (and others), 1919/22- Lon- 
don, Butterworth, 1932- (about 80s 
each) (annual) 

Bishop, W. W. International law; cases 
and materials. Boston, Little, Brown, 
1953. $10.00. 

Hudson, M. O. Cases and other materials 
on international law. 3d ed., St. Paul, 
West Publ. Co., 1951. $7.50. 

International Court of Justice. Reports of 
judgments, advisory opinions and _ or- 
ders. 1947- (available from Colum- 
bia Univ. Pr.) 

Hudson, M. O., ed. World Court reports; 
a collection of the judgments, orders 
and opinions of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. Washington, 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1934-1943. 4 vols. o.p. 
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Moore, J: B. Digest of international law. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1906. 8 vols. o.p. 


D. TREATY AND DOCUMENT COLLECTIONS 


U. S. Dept. of State. Treaties in force; a 
list of treaties and other international 
agreements of the United States in force 
on Jan. 1, 1959. (annual) Washington, 
G.P.O. $1.25. 

United States treaties and other interna- 
tional agreements, 1950- Washing: 
ton, G.P.O., 1952- (annual; for- 
merly publ. in Statutes at large. See 
Supt. of Docs. Price list 65 for prices 
of vols.) 

Treaties, conventions, international acts, 
protocols and agreements between the 
United States of America and other 
powers. Washington, G.P.O., 1910-1938. 
4 vols. (v. 1-2, 1776-1909, comp. by 
W. M. Malloy; v. 3, 1910-1923, by Red- 
mond; v. 4, 1923-1937, by Trenwith.) 


O.p. 
Treaties and other international acts 
series. Washington, G.P.O. (current 


numbers, about 10¢ each) 

United Nations treaty series. N. Y., 1946- 
(about 315 vols. to date; usually $3.75 
per vol.) 

U. S. Dept. of State. Foreign relations of 
the United States; diplomatic papers. 
1861- Washington, G.P.O. (see Supt. 
of Docs. Price list no. 65 for prices of 
volumes in print) 

British and foreign state papers. 1815- 
London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1829- 
(157 vols. to date) 
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Questions and Answers 


Compiled by JoHn W. HECKEL, Head Reference Librarian 
Los Angeles County Law Library 
and 
KATHLEEN G. FARMANN, Assistant Director of Research Services 
Ohio State University Law Library 


The compilers will attempt to find 
answers to questions regardless of their 
suitability for publication, and ques- 
tions which seem to need immediate 
replies will be answered by mail prior 
to appearance in the Law Library 
Journal. Address queries to Mr. John 
W. Heckel, Head Reference Librar- 
ian, Los Angeles County Law Library, 
301 West First Street, Los Angeles 12, 
California, or to Mrs. Kathleen G. 
Farmann, Assistant Director of Re- 
search Services, Ohio State University 
College of Law Library, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. 


Question: 


In our library, as in many other 
large law libraries, we receive both the 
National Reporter System and the of- 
ficial state reports. Some libraries, I 
have found, keep the New York Sup- 
plement with the New York reports; 
while in others, the entire reporter 
system, including the New York Sup- 
plement, is kept together in alphabeti- 
cal order. Now, to add to the confu- 
sion, West Publishing Company has 
announced that California cases will 
henceforth be removed from the Pa- 
cific Reporter and placed in separate 


volumes to be known as “West’s Cali- 
fornia Reporter.” This brings up the 
question as to the proper placement 
of these volumes, as well as the New 
York Supplement, in the law library. 


Answer: 


There is no “proper way” to shelve 
the National Reporter System. Each li- 
brary must consider its geographical 
location and physical space arrange- 
ments, and type of use it receives, be- 
fore deciding what is best for it. The 
purpose of the National Reporter Sys- 
tem is to furnish the reported deci- 
sions of courts throughout the United 
States. A theoretically perfect arrange- 
ment would be, then, one in straight 
alphabetical order; but from a prac- 
tical point of view, this is rarely pos- 
sible. In an area where New York re- 
ports are used frequently, it is wise 
to separate the New York Supplement 
from the official state reports to assure 
adequate access for users. 


Question: 


Are advance sheets available for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission Re- 
ports? Are they also obtainable for 
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the Employees’ Compensation Appeals 
Board Reports, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission Reports and the 
Federal Power Commission Reports? 


Answer: 


Price List 36 on Government Pe- 
riodicals, issued by the Government 
Printing Office in November, 1959, 
states that the I.C.C. decisions “are is- 
sued as advance sheets as soon as ren- 
dered, for the convenience of those 
who do not wish to wait until the com- 
pletion of the volume before learning 
the decisions of the Commission.” 
These advance sheets are available on 
a subscription basis, in six separate 
categories, as follows: Finance Docket 
Decisions; Traffic Decisions; Motor 
Carrier Decisions; Motor Carrier De- 
cisions, Finance; and Valuation Deci- 
sions. 

Advance opinions are also available 
for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Reports, as such, and carry the 
pagination of the bound volume, in 
which they later will be included. 

Advance sheets for the Employees’ 
Compensation Appeals Board Reports 
can be obtained from the Board, and 
advance opinions are published for 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission Reports and the Federal 
Power Commission Reports, by the 
Government Printing Office. 


3 


Question: 


What is the Connecticut Supple- 
ment? An attorney called me to ask 
how to translate a citation from the 
Connecticut Supplement to the At- 
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lantic Reporter. He indicated that the 
National Reporter Blue Book covered 
only Volumes 19 and 20 of the Supple- 
ment, but his reference was to Volume 
18. 

Is the Connecticut Supplement simi- 
lar to the Florida Supplement which 
contains only cases not included in 
the Reporter? 


Answer: 


The Connecticut Supplement, which 
has been published since 1935, con- 
tains Memoranda Decisions filed in 
the Superior Court and the Courts of 
Common Pleas of Connecticut. The 
Connecticut Reports contain only 
cases argued and determined in the 
Supreme Court of Errors of Connecti- 
cut. 

Although the Atlantic Reporter 
(Connecticut Cases), 174 At.—108 A. 
2d, contained all the cases printed in 
the Connecticut Supplement, such 
cases did not appear in the Atlantic 
Reporter 2d until 1954, beginning 
with 109 A. 2d. 

For this reason, the Blue Book cov- 
ers only Volumes 19 and 20 of the 
Connecticut Supplement. 


Question: 


We try to train our law students to 
provide both a state and a regional 
citation to their legal memoranda and 
indicate to them various methods of 
locating such parallel citations. How- 
ever, they seem to have difficulty in 
this respect, notably concerning the 
areas where official state reports have 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


been discontinued. Is there any source 
available which lists terminated of- 
ficial state reports, or supplies Na- 
tional Reporter System citations which 
have no corresponding state citations? 


Answer: 


Although its publishers are now 
considering the feasibility of includ- 


State Reports 
Discontinued. 


Florida Reports 
with vol. 160. 
Kentucky Reports 
with vol. 314. 


Louisiana Appeals 
Reports with vol. 19. 


Missouri Reports 
with vol. 365. 


Missouri Appeal Reports 
with vol. 241. 


North Dakota Reports 
with vol. 79. 
Oklahoma Reports 


with vol. 208. 


Oklahoma Criminal Re- 
ports with vol. 97. 


Texas Civil Appeals 
Reports with vol. 63. 


Question: 


Recently, I came across a reference 
to the first volume of a Federal Anti- 
trust Decisions Index-Digest, compiled 
by Maggio. Do you know what rela- 
tion this volume has to the Federal 
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ing, in supplemental issues of the Na- 
tional Reporter Blue Book, informa- 
tion as to discontinued state reports, 
there is currently no single source for 
such information. 

Since the West Reporter System is 
the only source presently publishing 
the discontinued decisions formerly 
included in official state reports,* they 
may be listed as follows: 


Parallel state citations are unavailable for 
cases reported in National Reporter System 
volumes subsequent to those listed. 





Florida Cases, 40 So. 2d 581. 
Kentucky Cases, 238 S.W. 2d 844. 
Louisiana Appeals, 141 So. 809. 
Missouri Cases, 295 S.W. 2d 388. 
Missouri Appeals, 274 S.W. 2d 32. 
North Dakota Cases, 60 N.W. 2d 202. 
Oklahoma Cases, 258 P. 2d 1184. 
Oklahoma Criminal Cases, 266 P. 2d 


992. 


Texas Civil Appeals, 135 S.W. 209. 


Antitrust Decisions, which were pub- 
lished by the Government Printing 
Office? 


* While the NoRTH DAKOTA REPORTS have not been 
discontinued officially, none have been issued since 
the publication of volume 79, which covered deci- 
sions handed down through September 30, 1953. 
Therefore, parallel citations are equally unavailable 
for North Dakota Supreme Court cases subsequent 
to 1953. 
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Answer: 


The Federal Antitrust Decisions, 
which were issued in 12 volumes, 
covered the period 1890-1931. Volume 
one of the Index-Digest, 1932-1948, is 
actually a continuation of the Federal 
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Antitrust-Decisions and could be con- 
sidered volume 13 of that set. Un- 
fortunately, there was only a limited 
printing of this work by the Federal 
Prisons Industries at Leavenworth, 
Kansas, and it is virtually impossible 
to secure a copy. 


ASSOCIATION CALENDAR—ANNUAL MEETINGS 











Date City Headquarters 
June 27-30, 1960 Minneapolis Hotel Leamington 
June 26-29, 1961 Boston Sheraton Plaza 


June 25-28, 1962 


San Francisco 


Fairmount Hotel 
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FIRM FACTS 


Compiled by the COMMITTEE ON FIRM LIBRARIES 


With this issue of the Law Library 
Journal, the AALL Committee on 
Firm Libraries inaugurates a page of 
comment and suggestion intended for 
all persons close to management and 
special problems of the private law li- 
brary. Our purpose will be essentially 
bibliographic—an analysis of material 
which may be of current interest but 
relatively obscure in the special areas 
of practice served by the practitioner’s 
library. Therefore, if the content of 
this column emphasizes the little no- 
ticed but often highly useful pamphlet 
literature of corporate, probate or tax 
law, in deference to major works of 
general interest, our purpose will be 
satisfied in aiding all law librarians 
who may want to collect such litera- 
ture in the subject fields considered. 

In response to recommendations 
made at the organization meeting of 
this Committee in New York last 
June, a questionnaire survey of pri- 
vate law libraries has been prepared 
and mailed to all office and law firm 
librarians of current record. The re- 
sults of the survey will be used to com- 
pile a manual of private law library 
operations, and the answers to our 
questions will not only furnish a 
source for writing this manual but 
will also provide the Association with 
the first such guide of its kind. Before 
the manual is written, a panel of 
speakers, under the chairmanship of 
Miss Elizabeth Finley, will explore 
the results of the survey in a meeting 





at the forthcoming convention in Min- 
neapolis. It is essential, therefore, that 
all of you who received the question- 
naire give it more than cursory atten- 
tion. The Committee intends that the 
finished manual will act not so much 
as a standard of operations but rather 
as a stimulus for establishing new 
services and revising present operating 
methods. 

Another project undertaken for the 
current year, is a quick reference serv- 
ice for office librarians remote from 
the resources of the large metropoli- 
tan areas. At past conventions of the 
AALL, many office librarians have ex- 
pressed a need for such a clearing 
house for inquiries since the constant 
press of time under which the office 
librarian operates, often precludes ad- 
dressing an inquiry to this Journal’s 
Question and Answer department. If 
a question arises which is clearly out- 
side the scope of local resources, send 
it, along with a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to Frank Ruzicka, Shearman 
& Sterling & Wright, 20 Exchange 
Place, New York 5, N. Y. 

Finally, the following section lists a 
few of the many recent publications 
in the area of foreign investment 
which may not have been generally 
noticed: 

1. A series of national studies has 
been prepared under the auspices of 
the Columbia University research 
project on Joint International Busi- 
ness Ventures. At last report, studies 
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were available for Brazil, Burma, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Turkey and the German 
Federal Republic. Address inquiries 
to W. Friedman, Director, Interna- 
tional Legal Research, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, N. Y. Prices 
vary from three to five dollars for each 
study. 

2. The accounting firm of Price 
Waterhouse & Company publishes a 
series of “Information Guides for 
Those Doing Business Outside the 
United States of America.” Booklets 
to date survey business conditions and 
requirements in the following coun- 
tries: Argentina, Australia, Canada, 
Hong Kong Crown Colony, Italy, 
Panama, Uruguay, Venezuela, the 
German Federal Republic and Berlin- 
West. There is no charge for these 
pamphlets, but since this is a private 
publication and distribution may be 
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restricted, we suggest that you contact 
the company librarian at 56 Pine 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

3. The National Economic Council 
of the Republic of the Philippines has 
published a study on Doing Business 
in the Philippines. There is no charge 
for this brochure, requests for which 
should be sent to Faustino R. Lozada, 
Director, The National Economic 
Council, Industrial Development Cen- 
ter, Montinola Building, corner of 
Mabini and Padre Faura Streets, Ma- 
nila, Philippine Islands. 

4. The House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs has issued a_ two-part 
study, pursuant to H. Res. 113 (H. 
Rept. No. 1226, 86th Cong., 2d Sess.), 
Part I entitled: “Study Mission to 
Europe” and Part II: “A Study of Eu- 
ropean Economic Regionalism,” are 
available from the Government Print- 
ing Office. 
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CURRENT COMMENTS 


Compiled by Viota A. Birp, Assistant Law Librarian 


University of Washington Law Library 


County of Los Angeles Receives 
Royalties from California Jury In- 
structions Series. Records of the Audi- 
tor show that Los Angeles County has 
received $50,875 from royalties on 
California Jury Instructions. In 1938 
when the first edition of these books 
was published, Judge William J. 
Palmer, Editor-in-Chief, and his as- 
sociate editors, made an irrevocable 
assignment of royalties to the county. 
The accrued funds from this source 
are applied to defray the expenses of 
printing jury instructions used in the 
California courts, as well as other ex- 
penses of keeping these publications 
up to date, 

Four editions of the civil instruc- 
tions (B.A.J.I.) have been published, 
and pocket parts are issued annually. 
CALJIC, the criminal instructions, is 
now in a revised edition printed in 
1958. The editorial personnel consists 
of judges assisted by prominent mem- 
bers of the Bar. Presiding Judge Louis 
H. Burke of the Superior Court of Los 
Angeles, recently announced the ap- 
pointment of the 1960 committees 
which will carry on the revision of 
these works. Judge Julius V. Patrosso 
heads the committee dealing with civil 
jury instructions; Judge Herbert V. 
Walker heads the criminal jury in- 
structions committee, according to the 


Metropolitan News (L.A.), January 8, 
1960. 

Judges serving on these committees 
devote many hours in addition to 
their regular court duties to editorial 
work. Thousands of hours of court 
time have been saved through the use 
of approved jury instructions. Presid- 
ing Judge Burke stated: “If dollar 
values were placed upon these time 
savings and added to the actual 
amount of royalties from these books 
donated by Judge Palmer and his as- 
sociates and successors, the aggregate 
savings to the taxpayer would run 
into the hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars.” While these instructions are 
written for California juries, the sets 
are used in a number of other states. 


Class K Advisory Committee Meets. 
Work on Class K was the purpose 
of a two day session held December 
3-4 in the Library of Congress by the 
Advisory Committee on the Develop- 
ment of a Classification Schedule for 
Anglo-American Law. Previous to the 
meeting, Dr. Werner B. Ellinger, Sen- 
ior Subject Cataloger (Law) had pre- 
pared and distributed study No. 9 in 
a series of Class K Working Papers. 

The group used the topical outline 
of American Law as presented by this 
Paper as a basis for discussion of both 
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the general arrangement of subject 
matter and the proper places for par- 
ticular topics within the scheme. 
While the committee concurred gen- 
erally, it made a number of specific 
recommendations. These will serve as 
the basis of a revision of Working Pa- 
per No. 9, which then will be reissued 
and distributed to a selected number 
of subject specialists for further com- 
ments. Another meeting of the com- 
mittee is planned for March or April, 
1960. 

Committee members present were: 
Chief Assistant Librarian Rutherford 
D. Rogers of LC (Chairman); Arthur 
A. Charpentier of the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York; 
Miles O. Price of Columbia Univer- 
sity; Mortimer D. Schwartz of the 
University of Oklahoma; Richard S. 
Angell and Francis X. Dwyer of LC; 
Judson F. Falknor of the New York 
University School of Law was unable 
to be present. Erwin H. Pollack, Past- 
President of the AALL, attended as a 
special consultant, and Frances 
Farmer, President of AALL, was pres- 
ent as an observer. LC’s Subject Cata- 
loging Division was represented by 
Leo E. LaMontagne and Werner B. 
Ellinger who attended as consultants. 
(18 LC Information Bulletin 721, Dec. 
7, 1959) 


Cadwalader Family Makes Gift to 
Temple University Law Library. 
Temple University School of Law 
recently was presented with a collec- 
tion of early American law books by 
Thomas F. Cadwalader, Esquire, of 
Baltimore, Maryland. Members of the 
Cadwalader family have been mem- 
bers of the Bar of Philadelphia from 
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the close ‘of the Revolution to the 
present day, and many of the books 
received in this gift have remained in 
the family’s possession through succes- 
sive generations. The 1216 volumes 
comprising this donation will be 
shelved as a unit to be known as the 
Cadwalader Collection. 

The gift includes many rare items 
of eighteenth century American laws. 
Among these are: the “Big Peter Mil- 
ler” Laws of Pennsylvania (1762), fo- 
lio size, two volumes bound in one; 
Paterson’s Laws of the State of New- 
Jersey (1800); James Iredell’s, Laws of 
the State of North Carolina (1791); 
the Charter of the Province of Penn- 
sylvania and City of Philadelphia- 
1742, in two volumes, bearing the im- 
print of Benjamin Franklin; and 
Votes and Proceedings of the House 
of Representatives of the Province of 
Philadelphia (1758). One of the most 
interesting volumes in the collection 
is Bartolus’, Commentarian Priman 
Codicis Partem Doctiss Vivri D’Petri 
Pauli, published in Leipsig in 1550. 
Each paragraph of this volume begins 
with an illuminated capital letter. 

The Hon. John Cadwalader, Judge 
of the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania 
(1858-1879), prepared a number of 
manuscript volumes which are in- 
cluded in this collection. In his work 
on the Bankruptcy Act of 1867, he 
kept copies of court decisions, not 
found reprinted in Federal Cases, 
which interpret the provisions of the 
statute. There are volumes of Pennsyl- 
vania laws covering the period 1700 to 
1800 which have been clipped from 
various sources with manuscript notes 
as to their validity and pertinent in- 
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formation concerning them. Bound 
into these volumes are many rare post- 
Revolutionary Session Laws of the 
State of Pennsylvania. It is planned 
that a complete catalog of the collec- 
tion will be published as soon as pos- 
sible. 


Bibliography of Montana State 
Documents Compiled. Montana State 
Documents, a Preliminary Bibliogra- 
phy, by Lucile Speer, Documents Li- 
brarian, Montana State University is 
“Publication No. 1” (1958, 50 p. $1.00) 
of the Bureau of Government Re- 
search at Montana State University at 
Missoula. LC’s Monthly Checklist of 
State Publications has listed Montana 
State documents since 1910, but be- 
cause of the decentralization of pub- 
lishing activities in Montana, Miss 
Speer estimates that less than 40 per- 
cent of all documents issued have been 
recorded. (18 LC Information Bulle- 
tin 737, Dec. 14, 1959) 

This bibliography, the first devoted 
to Montana State documents, covers 
the decade beginning with 1950. The 
arrangement is alphabetical by agency; 
the address of each agency is given, 
followed by a list of its publications 
and information as to their availabil- 
ity. Supplementation is planned to 
keep the information current. 


California State Library Adds Ad- 
ministrative-Legislative Reference 
Section. How “The State Library, 
through its Capitol Branch, has at 
last returned to its original ‘home’ to 
fulfill its original function of direct 
service to the Legislature,” is described 
in 54 News Notes of California Librar- 
tes 311, Fall 1959. The State Library 


left its quarters in the Capitol in 
1928, and since 1931 there has been a 
growing effort to provide quarters and 
staff for an effective legislative refer- 
ence service. 

In 1957, the State Librarian again 
requested room near the legislative 
chambers for the establishment of a 
Capitol Branch Library to serve the 
1957 session, and the Staniford Re- 
port on legislative assistance recom- 
mended such a branch for more effec- 
tive legislative reference service. The 
result was Assembly Concurrent Reso- 
lution No. 157 providing for a “Capi- 
tol Legislative Reference Library to 
be staffed and operated by the Cali- 
fornia State Library.” Staff, books, 
funds and quarters were lacking, how- 
ever. 

During the 1958 budget session a 
“consultation hour” was provided for 
legislators by the Administrative-Leg- 
islative Reference Section of the State 
Library. Although only twenty ques- 
tions were received by the reference 
librarian in the month-long session, 
the experiment demonstrated the po- 
tential usefulness of library services to 
legislators. During the remodeling of 
the Capitol an adequate room was 
made available when the office of the 
Chief Clerk was moved to new quar- 
ters and the Capitol Branch Library 
was opened in time for the 1959 Regu- 
lar Session of the Legislature. 

Between January and June more 
than eight hundred formal requests 
for reference service were received. 
Two thousand patrons used the legis- 
lative material in this collection and 
over two thousand items were de- 
livered to the legislators’ staffs by the 
State Library between March and 
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June. Services of the Capitol Branch 
have diminished negligibly during the 
legislative interim. 


“Monthly Checklist” Celebrates an 
Impressive Anniversary. With Volume 
50, Number 12, December, 1959, the 
Monthly Checklist of State Publica- 
tions completed a half-century of con- 
tinuous publication and was appro- 
priately dressed in a golden cover. In 
the fifty years since its founding in 
1910, the Checklist has recorded and 
identified 13,029 publications of state 
legislative bodies, judicial and execu- 
tive agencies, institutions, colleges and 
universities. It is the only biblio- 
graphic listing for many of these items 
and has become an invaluable tool in 
the building of a law library collec- 
tion. With the exception of annual 
reports and copyright issuances, the 
Monthly Checklist is the oldest serial 
publication of the Library of Con- 
gress. (19 LC Information Bulletin 13, 
Jan. 11, 1960) 


International Legal Studies Wing 
Added to Langdell Hall. Since the 
end of World War II, Harvard Law 
School has developed a broad _ pro- 
gram of teaching and research in pub- 
lic and private international law, com- 
parative law, and the complex of 
municipal laws affecting international 
trade and investments. The interest in 
international legal studies evidenced 
by the increasing number of faculty 
members and students participating 
in the program necessitated expansion 
of the Law School and its Library. 

The need was met in June of 1959 
with the completion of the Interna- 
tional Legal Studies wing to Langdell 
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Hall. This was the first new class 
room, library and office building to be 
added to the Harvard Law School 
since Langdell Hall was erected in 
1929. Although the new wing is a dis- 
tinct structure of modern design, the 
two buildings, which are an organic 
unit, have been connected so artfully 
that there is free movement of faculty, 
students and books between them. 

Harvard’s international law and 
foreign law collections have been 
placed in the new 300,000-volume ca- 
pacity addition. At present there are 
some 100,000 volumes in the interna- 
tional law collection which has as its 
nucleus the private library of the 
Spanish diplomat, the Marquis of Oli- 
vart, acquired in 1911. The collection 
is located on the fourth and fifth 
levels f the International Legal Stud- 
ies wing and is arranged according to 
Olivart’s bibliographical classification, 
which the Library continues to use. 
Most of the foreign law collection is 
situated on the first and second levels, 
and basically it is arranged by juris- 
diction. 

There are accommodations for more 
than two hundred readers in this new 
unit of the library. The preference 
and convenience of each user is pro- 
vided for by lounge areas, study rooms, 
large reading room tables, individual 
study tables, stack carrels and stand-up 
reference shelves. No provision was 
made in this part of the library for 
technical processing since its primary 
use is for public service, although of- 
fice space and some staff work spaces 
have been provided in the stacks and 
at the circulation desk. Earl Borge- 
son’s article, “For Betterment of Hu- 
man Relations” in The Pioneer, vol. 
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292, Nov.-Dec. 1959, concludes: “The 
new library, in every aspect, answers 
a pressing need.” 

Students are now publishing a jour- 
nal of the affairs which center about 
the New International Legal Studies 
wing. In an effort to make it more in 
keeping with the new building, the 
Bulletin of the Harvard International 
Law Club, vol. 2, no. 1, was released 
as a more broadly oriented newspaper 
than was volume | and should be of 
interest to all scholars of international 
law. 


Yale Law Library Antedates Yale 
Law School. How Yale College ac- 
quired a Law Library before the Law 
Department (the predecessor of the 
Yale Law School) was established, is 
told by Margaret D. Waith in the 
Yale Law Report, vol. 6, Fall 1959. 
The original collection was built by 
Seth Staples around 1800 when he be- 
gan to practice law in New Haven. 
His outstanding library attracted so 
many students preparing for the Bar 
that classes were organized for their 
instruction. Samuel Hitchcock, a for- 
mer student became Mr. Staple’s part- 
ner and together they continued to 
operate the school. By 1824 the Yale 
College Catalogue listed the students 
who were enrolled in the Hitchcock 
School, as it was then known; and al- 
though this School remained a sepa- 
rate and private institution, Yale Col- 
lege conferred the Bachelor of Law 
on students in good standing. 

Upon the death of Samuel Hitch- 
cock in 1845, his library of 2,260 vol- 
umes was offered for sale to Yale Col- 
lege. After some delay the necessary 
funds were raised, and the library, 


which had cost Hitchcock $7,736.55, 
was purchased by Yale College for 
$3,750. By resolution of the Yale Cor- 
poration, this library was to be kept 
apart from the General Library of the 
College in a place that would be con- 
venient for teachers, students and 
members of the Bench and Bar. One- 
eighth of the fees paid by students in 
the Law Department were designated 
for the use of this library. The period 
from 1850 to 1869 was a difficult time 
for the Law School. Students were few; 
there was a lack of instructors, almost 
no funds, and the number of books in 
the newly acquired collection de- 
creased to two thousand. 

The year 1869 was a turning point 
in the history of the institution. By 
1873, $20,000 were raised and spent 
on the Library. The first permanent 
endowment was established which 
provided that an annual income from 
$10,000 be designated for maintenance 
of the Library, and by 1874, the num- 
ber of volumes in the collection had 
increased to 7,351. 

Rev. William Woodruff Atwater 
was appointed Librarian in 1873, at a 
salary of $400 per annum, although it 
had been hoped that “some elderly 
man may be found who will act as li- 
brarian for $150 a year.” 

As the collection expanded, new 
quarters had to be found to house it. 
A primary consideration in selecting a 
suitable location was the convenience 
of members of the New Haven Bar, 
who not only made use of the Library 
but contributed generously to it. By 
1931, when the Library was moved 
from Hendrie Hall, it had grown to 
132,000 volumes. Liberal bequests and 
gifts of special collections, made be- 
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tween 1895 and 1931, accounted for 
many of the additions. Four hundred 
of the original books from the Hitch- 
cock Library were identified in 1935 
and now form “The Founders’ Collec- 
tion of the Yale Law School Library.” 


Microfilming of New York Legisla- 
tive Intent Material in Progress at the 
New York State Library. Filming and 
processing of the legislative bill col- 
lection (printed copies of all bills in- 
troduced in the New York Legisla- 
ture) dating from 1830 through 1958, 
has been completed and is contained 
on 823 rolls of microfilm each averag- 
ing 100 feet in length. 

The bill jacket collection (docu- 
ments relating to approved bills) and 
the veto jacket collection (documents 
relating to disapproved bills) now are 
being microfilmed. At the close of 
1959, 252 rolls of microfilm had been 
processed for various years from 1905 
through 1955. Reproduction of this 
material is expected to be completed 
in 1961. 

The films are being processed in 
New York City for the New York 
State Library. Positive copies of the 
existing 1075 rolls are available from 
the processor in accordance with the 
following schedule: 


Under 10,000 feet .065 per foot 
Under 50,000 feet .055 per foot 
Under 100,000 feet .05 per foot 
Under 100,000 feet 045 per foot 


The complete set of film now avail- 
able would cost about $4,800, plus 
postage. A positive copy of each roll 
of this material is furnished the New 
York Public Library as they are is- 
sued. Others may make a similar order 
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arrangement with the processors, if 
they so desire. 

The New York State Library will 
lend the negative films at no charge, 
except shipping, for processing locally. 
Inquiries should be directed to Mr. 
James J. McCue, Administrative As- 
sistant. 


Harvard Treasure Room. The 
Treasure Room of the Harvard Law 
Library was built in 1948 as a me- 
morial to the graduates of the School 
killed in both World Wars. Its history 
and collection are described by Edith 
G. Henderson in 29 Harvard Law 
Record, 13, Dec. 17, 1959, which be- 
gins a series of occasional articles on 
the Treasure Room and its contents. 

The heart of the Treasure Room, 
now containing 23,000 volumes, is the 
Dunn collection of fifteenth and six- 
teenth century English Law Books. In 
1913, Sweet and Maxwell informed 
the Librarian that the library of the 
late George Dunn would be sold at 
auction within a month. He had di- 
rected that it be transferred as a unit 
if possible. In the collection were fifty- 
three English and Continental legal 
manuscripts, over one hundred edi- 
tions of Year Books printed before 
1600, and over 150 other printed law 
books of the same period. Ten thou- 
sand dollars were raised within this 
short period and, together with money 
already on hand, Harvard Law School 
purchased the entire collection for 
$18,750, a fraction of its value today. 

With the Dunn documents may be 
found two early manuscripts of Brac- 
ton’s great treatise, several Year Books 
and many collections of statutes. Also 
kept here is the entire manuscript law 
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library of Arthur Turnour and his 
son, Sir Edward Turnour, two emi- 
nent seventeenth century lawyers, 
which was purchased in 1924. 

Of the 530 editions of Year Books 
known to have been printed in the 
sixteenth century, 460 are included in 
the Treasure Room collection. There 
are first editions of Coke’s Reports 
and Institutes, of Bacon’s Reading on 
the Statute of Uses, and Hale’s His- 
tory of the Common Law. Every pre- 
caution, including the maintenance 
of constant temperature and humidity, 
is taken to care for this rare collection. 

The July to December, 1959 report 
of the Treasure Room, appearing in 
the Harvard Law Library Informa- 
tion Bulletin, records the following 
statistics: visitors—890; users—97; vol- 
umes used in the Treasure Room— 
336; volumes used out of the Treasure 
Room—79. 


New Library for the United Na- 
tions. Early in the planning for a 
permanent site for the United Nations 
it was hoped that a special library 
building might be constructed. The 
desire was not realized in 1950 when 
the UN moved from Lake Success be- 
cause sufficient funds were not avail- 
able, and there was a building obtain- 
able at the Permanent Headquarters 
Site which was adequate for a tempo- 
rary home for the library. Through 
the ensuing years planning for a new 
library continued and funds were 
sought. 

The Ford Foundation, as part of its 
program of fostering international le- 
gal studies, recently undertook to im- 
prove the UN Library, recognizing its 
important service to UN delegates and 


staff and its direct benefit concerning 
the conduct of the public affairs of 
the member nations. The Foundation 
offered to make a large grant for a 
new library if suitable plans could be 
developed. Douglas W. Bryant, Asso- 
ciate Director, Harvard University Li- 
brary; Verner W. Clapp, President, 
Council on Library Resources, Inc.; 
Frank B. Rogers, Director, National 
Library of Medicine; and Frederick 
H. Wagman, Director of Libraries, 
University of Michigan, assisted in 
this undertaking. Upon the approval 
of the preliminary plans by the Per- 
manent Site architects, the Ford Foun- 
dation made a gift of $6,200,000 in 
September, 1959 to aid the cause. 

The present temporary library will 
be razed and the same site used for 
the new library which will be approx- 
imately 200 by 100 feet with three 
sub-levels and three stories above 
ground, plus a penthouse. The build- 
ing, planned for a collection of 400,- 
000 volumes, will have twice the ca- 
pacity of the present library. (18 LC 
Information Bulletin 700, Nov. 23, 
1959) 


The Diebold Report on Library 
Circulation Procedures. Under a 
$6,000 contract with the Council of 
Library Resources, Inc., John Diebold 
and Associates of New York, manage- 
ment consultants specializing in com- 
putor applications and automation, 
undertook a preliminary survey of 
book circulation and book charging 
systems of libraries. Their report, is- 
sued late in 1959, stated that: “the 
field of library circulation procedures 
has not kept up with the general 
trend of application of machinery to 
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clerical operations,” and while “at the 
present time some of the larger librar- 
ies are using mechanical equipment 
in circulation procedures, this equip- 
ment is being used in most cases for 
only a portion of the entire system.” 

In the four major problem areas 
studied—book preparation, registra- 
tion, charging and discharging, and 
processing of overdue books—it was 
found there is no specific area better 
suited than another for the applica- 
tion of automatic equipment. The re- 
port concludes that a study should be 
made of the whole circulation prob- 
lem rather than its parts. Before a 
satisfactory automatic integrated sys- 
tem can be developed, the require- 
ments of an ideal system of book cir- 
culation must be determined. (18 LC 
Information Bulletin 746, Dec. 21, 
1959) 


Council on Library Resources Is- 
sues Third Annual Report. The 1959 
annual report of the Council on Li- 
brary Resources describes grants and 
contracts totalling $1,275,822. Enu- 
meration of the year’s activities and 
projects shows a wide variety of li- 
brary problems under study and de- 
scribes the method employed. The 
largest single grant for the year was 
$244,651 to the Joint Committee on 
the Union List of Serials, Inc., for the 
preparation of the third edition of the 
union catalog of that title. (53 Law 
Library Journal 46, Feb. 1960) The 
results of many of the studies will not 
be of interest to law libraries because 
of their general nature, but two are of 
particular moment, namely: a study 
of legal problems involved in photo- 
copying in libraries, under a grant of 
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$4,000, (53 Law Library Journal 40, 
Feb. 1960) and a shelf classification of 
law books, under a grant of $4,500 to 
the Library of Congress. 

The Council on Library Resources 
is past the midway mark on its award 
from the Ford Foundation. In 1956 
this independent non-profit body was 
incorporated in Washington, D. C.,, 
where its offices are maintained. The 
Council was “established at the in- 
stance of the Ford Foundation with a 
grant of five million dollars, to be ex- 
pended over a five-year period, for 
the purpose of aiding in the solution 
of the problems of libraries generally 
and of research libraries in particu- 
lar.” It aids research in developing 
the resources and services of libraries 
and in improving relations between 
American and foreign libraries and 
archives. Grants are made for these 
purposes to both institutions and in- 
dividuals. Proposals for work in fur- 
therance of its objectives are welcome. 


Miles O. Price Discusses Adminis 
tration of the Law School Library. 
Dr. Miles O. Price gives his opinion 
and findings on autonomous versus 
integrated law school libraries in an 
article in 21 College and Research Lt- 
baries 13-19, January, 1960. This was 
prompted by a letter from Mr. John 
G. Hervey, Advisor to the Section of 
Legal Education and Admissions to 
the Bar of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, addressed to all deans of ap 
proved law schools. In it he notified 
them of the interpretation reaffirmed 
in 1959 by the Council on Legal Edu- 
cation of the American Bar Associa- 
tion that “. . . it (the law school li- 
brary) should be administered by the 
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law school as an autonomous unit, 
free of outside control .. . et seq.” Dr. 
Price surveys the interpretation from 
his impressive background of general 
library experience, professional train- 
ing in both law and librarianship, 
many years of law library administra- 
tion and personnel placement work 
for AALL. 

He expresses his belief: “With re- 
spect to the place of the law school 
library in the administrative scheme, 
whether autonomous under the dean 
or integrated under the director, per- 
sonalities are much more important 
than formal organization;” and with 
all concerned working for the interest 
of the of the school, “any setup will 
work admirably, within budget limi- 
tations.” 

As to personalities, the dean is the 
most important single factor in the 
development and operation of any 
law school library, be it autonomous 
or integrated. It is he who has the op- 
portunity to control or influence the 
budget, selection and processing of 
the collection, staff, salaries and aca- 
demic status of the librarian, through 
his membership in the university ad- 
ministrative community and his re- 
sponsibility for the law school and li- 
brary. 

The law library is unique among 
professional school libraries; it is the 
laboratory of the law school. In inte- 
grated law libraries the directors must 
understand this and act accordingly. 
It is essential that the dean and the 
director realize that cooperation is vi- 
tal. A law school library without “out- 
side control” is, of course, a miscon- 
ception according to Dr. Price; any 
agency of a university is subject to 


control since almost all problems in- 
volve money. 


Yale Law Library Receives Incu- 
nabula. A remarkable collection of 
twenty legal incunabula printed in 
various cities of north central Italy 
from 1489 to 1495 has been presented 
to the Yale Law Library by members 
of the alumni and others. The au- 
thors, all well known canonists and 
civilians of their day, were associated 
with the important law schools of the 
region as teachers and scholars. They 
belong to the period of the post-glos- 
sators, beginning with Baldus de Ubal- 
dis and ending with several professors 
who were teaching at the time their 
works were printed. The staff of the 
Library considers it likely that this is 
a collection of “textbooks” gathered 
together by a student. 


Unpublished Maitland Manuscript 
Donated to Northwestern University. 
During the fall of 1959, an unpub- 
lished manuscript by Frederic Wil- 
liam Maitland was given to the North- 
western University School of Law on 
the occasion of its Centennial, by the 
Master and Fellows of Downing Col- 
lege, Cambridge, England. The docu- 
ment was presented to Northwestern 
by Professor Clive Parry of Cambridge 
University, Visiting Professor at North- 
western for the First Semester, 1959- 
1960. 

Beautifully bound in brown leather 
and embellished with the arms of 
Downing College, the manuscript 
comprises two lectures on the study of 
law delivered to the Law Faculty of 
Cambridge University about 1890. 

From 1888 to 1906, Frederic Mait- 
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land (1850-1906) was Downing Profes- 
sor of Laws at Cambridge University. 
He was one of England’s outstanding 
jurists and historians. 


Friends Generous to Chicago Bar 
Association Library. Three hundred 
twenty persons, corporations and agen- 
cies have made donations to the Chi- 
cago Bar Association in the past three 
years. Mr. George N. Leighton, re- 
porting for the Librarian, expressed 
gratitude and included a list of the 
donors in a study in 41 Chicago Bar 
Record 198, January, 1960 

Besides the 5,414 volumes received 
from these sources, a wide variety of 
materials and equipment was also in- 
cluded. A fund in memory of Leonard 
Riesner was raised by the Federal 
Taxation Committee and dedicated to 
the binding and completion of his 
working file of American Law Insti- 
tute material on federal taxation, and 
to the acquisition of the World Tax 
Series. Gifts received included: micro- 
film records of the Alger Hiss Trials; 
a complete file of “Chicago History” 
pamphlets; background documents of 
the New York Temporary Commis- 
sion on the Courts; and a seven-vol- 
ume set of Trials for Adultery, printed 
in England around 1780. 

Previously donated golden oak shelv- 
ing has been installed in the Library 
office to make a treasure repository for 
the Year Books and folio editions of 
the old English Reports and other 
rarities. It is estimated that about 
25 percent of all acquisitions in the 
past have resulted from the generosity 
of the Library’s friends. 


“Publishers’ Weekly” Has Sequel. 
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On February 1, 1960, the American 
Book Publishing Record made its in- 
itial appearance. BPR, as it is already 
known, is a cumulation from the list- 
ings of PW’s “Weekly Record of 
American Books,” for the four, or 
sometimes five, calendar weeks pre- 
ceding its date of issue by the R. R. 
Bowker Co. In 1958, 13,462 books 
were briefly described in the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly issues. Book Publish. 
ing Record is presented in an effort 
to help librarians to consider all possi- 
bilities in making book selections. For 
inclusion in BPR, a book is defined as 
a non-periodical publication of forty- 
nine pages or more, not counting the 
covers, and “coverage extends to books 
of all publishers on all subjects, in- 
cluding books printed abroad but 
‘published’ in the U.S.A. in the sense 
of being offered for sale here through 
a single designated agent.” 

In the fall of 1959, upon the re 
quest of Robert Kingery (New York 
Public Library), PW adopted an entry 
which gives the same data used by the 
Library of Congress for its catalog 
cards, i.e., the form of entry, the 
Dewey classification number and the 
subject headings. This has been made 
possible through a special procedure 
of cooperation set up between PW, 
LC and American book publishers. 
Advance copies marked PWLC are 
sent to PW and LC simultaneously. 
This is notice to PW that LC will de- 
liver an advance proof of the cards 
within seventy-two hours. If PW re 
ceives a book lacking PWLC, it rushes 
its copy to LC by over-night mail, and 
LC undertakes to complete its cata 
loging within a seventy-two hour pe 
riod. Since a book is usually received 
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by PW well in advance of publication 
release, the editors are able to com- 
plete their entry and annotation with 
the aid of the LC card proof so the 
information may appear in PW the 
week of publication. 

BPR should be a most valuable bib- 
liographic tool because of its contents 
and its composition. Also, it should be 
an aid in cataloging as well as in se- 
lection since the basic Dewey Deci- 
mal Classification arrangement per- 
mits specialized subjects to be searched 
without waste of time in scanning ma- 
terial of no possible application. An- 
notations, which are included when- 
ever possible, are “prepared after 
actual examination of the finished 
books, but are intended to place, not 
judge, the books.” Cataloging can be- 
gin at once with the LC card order 
number, main entry and subject head- 
ings given. 

In addition to the class-arranged 
entries, BPR has an author-title index 
at the end of each issue. As the title 
states, this is a record of book pub- 
lishers; it does not cover government 
publications, federal, state or local, 
or imports without at least one ex- 
clusive United States distributor. The 
American Book Publishing Record is 
in its infancy; its publishers will wel- 
come suggestions for its improvement. 


Proposed Procedure for Establish- 
ing a Cost of Periodicals Index. In 
1957, the ALA set up a Committee on 
Costs of Library Materials Index, with 
its goal to establish and publish an- 
nually a defensible series of indexes 
to serve as a national standard for li- 
brarians in budgeting and planning. 
At the San Francisco Conference a 


member of the Committee, Helen M. 
Welch, Acquisitions Librarian, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library, was given 
the assignment of setting up an index 
in the area of United States political 
science periodicals, to serve as a pilot 
project in establishing a procedure for 
computing indexes for all subject 
fields. Miss Welch outlines her pro- 
cedures and reports her findings in an 
article in 3 Library Resources and 
Technical Services 202, Summer 1959. 

While the responsibility of the 
Committee encompasses books as well 
as periodicals, it was decided to use 
the latter for the pilot study since it is 
far easier to establish a cost index for 
periodicals than for books. A cost of 
books index requires a completely 
new group of titles each year while 
titles for a periodicals index remain 
substantially the same for a longer 
period of time. Also, the price infor- 
mation for books cannot be computed 
until the end of the year when all 
have been listed, while the cost of pe- 
riodicals can be computed early in the 
spring as soon as N. W. Ayer and 
Son’s Directory of Newspapers and 
Periodicals is published. 

The Committee chose to use the 
average cost for 1947-49 as a base for 
the indexes because prices for those 
years were relatively stable. Faxon Li- 
brarians’ Guide to Periodicals and 
Ulrich’s Periodical Directory were em- 
ployed in selecting 192 titles from 
eleven headings related to political 
science. They then were checked in 
Ayer’s for subscription prices. One 
hundred twenty-six titles were dropped 
for a variety of reasons. Some were 
outside the political science field, some 
had ceased publication, and subscrip- 
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tion prices were unavailable for others. 
Of the original listings, sixty-six titles 
remained to form the total sample 
upon which to base the index study. 

In brief, the following procedure 
based on the survey is suggested: 
First, list on separate cards the titles 
in either Faxon or Ulrich under ap- 
propriate headings. Ulrich is the more 
convenient to use since it gives the 
place of publication. Second, elimi- 
nate inappropriate titles by checking 
within the library classification and 
with experts in the field. Third, list 
subscription costs for 1947-58, using 
Ayer’s. Fourth, calculate index num- 
bers on the entire group left. Some 
titles show no change in subscription 
rates while others double or treble. 
Unless the subject area is large enough 
(say 400 to 500 items) to yield a reli- 
able partial sample, the total group 
of remaining titles should be used in 
order to arrive at accurate and trust- 
worthy results. 

Factors affecting subscription prices 
used in the study were: advertising 
status and size of circulation. A third 
factor suggested: competitive situa- 
tion, or the existence of competitors 
covering an area of interest, was ig- 
nored in the present study because of 
the difficulty of finding a practical 
method for evaluating it. 

The Table of Results suggests that 
the larger the circulation the greater 
the increase in price. Furthermore, ad- 
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vertising status is a cost factor, with 
periodicals which accept advertising 
charging higher prices than those 
which do not accept advertising. The 
conclusion reached by the study was 
that “the calculation of a cost of pe. 
riodicals index for United States pub- 
lications will not be a very difficult 
matter, nor will the continuance of 
the index each year be time consum- 
ing once the index has been set up.” 
After the Committee determines the 
subject areas, it hopes that the work 
of establishing and maintaining the 
periodicals indexes will be under- 
taken by librarian volunteers from li- 
braries where the price information 
for titles included is available. 


AALL Committee on Publications 
Announces Availability of First Two 
Volumes of AALL Publications Se 
ries. According to the AALL Commit- 
tee on Publications, the following ma- 
terial in the newly instituted AALL 
Publications Series is now obtainable 
from Fred B. Rothman and Company, 
57 Leuning Street, South Hackensack, 
New Jersey: 

No. 1. Cutting costs in Acquisitions and 

Cataloging. Proceedings of the 
AALL Institute for Law Librar- 
ians. June, 1959. $4.50. 

No. 2. Order Procedures: A Manual, by 
Viola A. Bird and Stanley Pierce, 
assisted by Ruth Ault, with dis- 
cussion by Pauline G. Wildman 
(also from the 1959 Institute Pro- 
ceedings). $4.50. 
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MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


Compiled by Mary W. Otiver, Law Librarian 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


DENEs D. BoRNOKAY, a new mem- 
ber, is Assistant Librarian at the Law 
Faculty of McGill University, Mon- 
treal, Canada. He received his Doctor 
juris in 1936 from Pazmany Péter 
University in Budapest, was Stagiaire 
at several courts and Attorney Gen- 
eral’s offices, and passed the bar exam- 
ination in 1941. He studied at Geneva 
in 1943 and filled a three year assign- 
ment at the Foreign Trade Section of 
the Department of Agriculture in Bu- 
dapest. He has worked for three years 
in a law office in Ottawa. He received 
his B.L.S. degree from McGill Uni- 
versity in 1957 and has been in his 
present position since that time. 


JupiTH BranpT is Law Librarian at 
William Mitchell College of Law. A 
graduate of Ohio University in 1956, 
she received her LL.B. from Ohio 
Northern University in 1959. She at- 
tended the Law Library Administra- 
tion course at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity in the summer of 1958. 


JULIENNE V. CocHRAN is now with 
The Akron Law Library Association. 
She was formerly Law Librarian at 
the University of Idaho, College of 
Law, Moscow, Idaho. 


Joun O. Dyrup, J]R., a new member 
of the Association, has joined the staff 


of the University of Maryland Law 
Library. Prior to his present position 
Mr. Dyrud served as an officer in the 
United States Army. He received his 
B.A. in 1957, and his M.A. in Library 
Science in 1960 from the University of 
Minnesota. He is attending the Law 
School at the University of Maryland 
in addition to performing his duties 
at the Law Library. 


BRUNO GREEN is now Professor of 
Law and Law Librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Law School. He 
received his J.U.D. degree in 1927 
from Vienna University, was admitted 
to practice in Austria and practiced in 
Vienna from 1934-1938. In 1948 he 
received his B.S. from the Columbia 
University School of Library Service 
and was Assistant Law Librarian at 
Rutgers University from 1949-1952. In 
1952 he received his LL.B. from Rut- 
gers and became Assistant Professor of 
Law and Law Librarian at Syracuse 
University. In 1956 he became an As- 
sociate Professor of Law and Law Li- 
brarian at Syracuse, which position he 
held until assuming his present duties. 
He was with the United States Ad- 
jutant General’s Office from 1944-45 
and with Army Air Force Intelligence 
from 1947-1948. 


STANLEY PEARCE has replaced Rob- 
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ert W. Lewis at O’Melveny and Myers. 


in Los Angeles. Mr. Pearce was for- 
merly with the Los Angeles County 
Law Library. 


Mrs. HERTA PRAGER has been ap- 
pointed Head of the Bureau of Law 
and Legislative Reference of the New 
Jersey State Library. Mrs. Prager is a 
graduate of the University of Munich 
(Dr. phil. 1934), the University of Chi- 
cago Law School (J.D. 1941) and at- 
tended the Graduate Library School 
of the University of Chicago. She was 
formerly connected with the Librar- 
ies of the Law Schools of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Since 1956 she has served as 
Legislative Research Librarian in the 
New Jersey State Library. 


DEWEY FRANKLIN PRUITT, JR. is now 
Cataloguer at the Law Library of the 
University of North Carolina. A grad- 
uate of Abilene Christian College in 
Abilene, Texas, he received an M.A. 
in History from the University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky in 
1950, and is a candidate for his M.S. 
in Library Science at the University of 
North Carolina. Prior to accepting his 
present position, he was subject cata- 
loguer at Duke University. He is a 
member of the American Library As- 
sociation, the North Carolina Library 
Association and Beta Phi Mu. 


ARTHUR J. RUFFIER is Circulation 
Librarian at the University of Wash- 
ington Law Library. A graduate of 
Ohio State University in 1956, he re- 
ceived his Masters degree in Librar- 
ianship from the University of Wash- 
ington in 1959. 
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Mrs. KARIN SANDVIK is now Docu- 
ments Librarian at the Law Library 
of the University of Wisconsin. Mrs. 
Sandvik has a B.A. degree from the 
University of Wisconsin and is pres- 
ently working toward a Master of Li- 
brary Science degree. She is replacing 
Miss HELEN SCHLOUGH who resigned 
in order to return to the University of 
Wisconsin Library School where she 
will complete her work for her Master 
of Library Science degree. 


REBECCA SCHLAM has been _pro- 
moted from the position of Cata- 
loguer, New Jersey State Library, to 
Legislative Research Librarian. She is 
a graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania (A.B. 1949) and the Drexel 
Institute of Technology School of Li- 
brary Science. She also attended the 
course in Law Library administration 
at Columbia University in 1957. 


IvAN SIPKOV, a new member, has 
been legal analyst and librarian in the 
European Law Division of the Law 
Library of the Library of Congress, 
since 1952. A graduate of the Law 
School of the University of Sofia in 
1940, he practiced law in Bulgaria for 
a short time. He specialized in Public 
Law at the Law School of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, Germany, received the 
degree of Doctor of Laws from the 
University of Innsbruck Law School, 
Austria, in 1947 and a degree of Mas- 
ter of Comparative Law from George 
Washington University Law School. 
He is the author of books and articles 
on legal subjects, and is a member of 
the American Society of International 
Law and the Law Librarians’ Society 
of Washington, D. C. 
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Mrs. Suzie S. THORN is the Refer- 
ence Librarian at the Law Library of 
the University of Washington. A grad- 
uate of the University of California in 
Berkeley in 1954, she received her 
LL.B. from Hastings College of Law 
in 1958. She was elected to the Order 
of the Coif. She had been with the 
San Francisco Public Library for three 
years. 


MARGARET M. TRESTON is now the 
Librarian, Legal Department of Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation in 
New York. She assumed her present 
position in November of 1959. 


Mary M. WELCH is Law Librarian 
at the Fall River Law Library, Fall 
River, Massachusetts. She has taken a 
summer course in the Library School 
at Simmons College and has been in 
the Fall River Public Library for 
thirty years. 


AMONG OUR AUTHORS 


ELIZABETH FINLEY, Law Librarian 
for the firm of Covington & Burling in 
Washington, D. C., is the author of an 
article “Library or Mess” in Case and 
Comment volume 64, number 6 for 
November-December, 1959. 


Mites QO. Price is the author of 
“The Place of the Law School Library 
in Library Administration” published 
in College and Research Libraries vol- 
ume 21, number 1, January, 1960 and 
“Photocopying by Libraries and Copy- 
right: A Precis” published in Library 
Trends, volume 8, number 3 for Janu- 
ary, 1960. 


NEW MEMBERS 


New members and changes in mem- 
bership of the Association are: 


ALIDORE J. ALENTY and RosBErT W. 
HALEy have been designated members 
from Alameda County Law Library, 
Court House, Oakland, California. 


CAMERON ALLEN, School of Law Li- 
brary, Rutgers University, 53 Wash- 
ington Street, Newark 2, New Jersey. 


Dalhousie University Law Library, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, a new institu- 
tional member, has designated as 
members EUNICE BEESON, Mrs. EL- 
viRA APINIS, and ANNIE E. McKay. 


DénEs D. Boronkay, 2434 Mariette 
Avenue, Montreal 28, Quebec, Can- 
ada. 


Guapys S. Brown, newly designated 
member by the University of Connect- 
icut, School of Law, 39 Woodland 
Street, Hartford, Connecticut, replac- 
ing Marlene Goldberg. 


CasPpER Caso, JR. has been desig- 
nated a member by the Massachusetts 
State Library, 341 State House, Bos- 
ton 33, Massachusetts, replacing Bar- 
bara Hobson. 


ZIMME CHERKINIAN, Rutgers Uni- 
versity Law School, South Jersey Di- 
vision, 406 Pennsylvania Street, Cam- 
den 2, New Jersey. 


Morris L. CouHEN, designated by 
Columbia University Law Library re- 
placing J. Myron Jacobstein. 
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Joan M. Covey, a new member, is 
Law Librarian at Dickinson School of 
Law, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 


Max G. Dopson and the Hownor- 
ABLE JOHN M. Wispom have been 
designated as members by the United 
States Court of Appeals, P. O. Box 23, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


The Akron Law Library Association, 
Court House, Akron 8, Ohio, a new 
institutional member, has designated 
VirRGINIA E. ENGLE and JULIENNE W. 
COcHRAN as members. 


ELPHONSO FREEMAN, a new institu- 
tional member for the Library of the 
Bar Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia, United States Court House, 
Washington I, D. C. 


FRANCES FUNK, a new member with 
the Hennepin County Law Library, 
Court House, Minneapolis 15, Minne- 
sota. 


ANTHONY P. GrECH is a designated 
member for the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York, 42 E. 
44th Street, New York 36, New York. 


MARIAN GuGGUSBERG, 2430 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, N.W., Apartment 601, 
Washington 7, D. C., a new member, 
is with the Law Library, Office of the 
General Counsel, United States Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 


JupitH A. HA tt has been designated 
a member from DePaul University 
Law Library, 25 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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J. MyROn JACOBSTEIN is a designated 
member by the School of Law Library, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo- 
rado, replacing Howard C. Klemme. 


D. W. Jacosus, JR., new institu- 
tional member for School of Law, Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, 512 South Cincinnati, 
Tulsa 3, Oklahoma. 


Davin S. D. JEssup is now with Car- 
ter, Ledyard & Milburn, 2 Wall Street, 
New York 5, New York. 


EMERY KALMAN, replaces Howard 
J. Graham as a member from the Los 
Angeles County Law Library, Los An- 
geles 12, California. 


ANDREW LANDAY, 519 North Palm 
Drive, Beverly Hills, California, is 
now an associate member. 


RicHarpD W. Luce is a new individ- 
ual member associated with Continen- 
tal Assurance and Casualty Com- 
panies, 310 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Mrs. JEssiE M. LYNCH, new mem- 
ber, Supreme Court Law Library, 8th 
Judicial District, Erie County Hall, 
Buffalo 2, New York. 


JOsEPHINE A. McGowan, new mem- 
ber at the Bexar County Law Library, 
Bexar County Court House, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 


R. E. MANNING and Dwain Gay are 
new institutional members for Hum- 
ble Oil & Refining Company, P. O. 
Box 2180, Houston 1, Texas. 
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Nancy E. MILter replaces Iris 
Wildman as institutional designee for 
Ohio State University Law Library, 
1659 North High Street, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. 


Oscar J. MILLER, a new active mem- 
ber, is with the Law Library, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 


SALLY MINTER and SIDNEY L. WIcK- 
ENHAVER have been named _institu- 
tional members by Montgomery, Mc- 
Cracken, Walker & Rhoads, 1421 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Penn- 
sylvania. 


AGNES MOoNTALTO replaces Philip 
Wesley as an institutional member 
from Los Angeles County Law Li- 
brary, Los Angeles, California. 


HucH MontTcomery, Librarian at 
the University of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst, Massachusetts, is a new active 
member. 


Mrs. LILLIAN E. Moore and Pro- 
FESSOR BURKE SHARTEL have been des- 
ignated as institutional members at 
the College of Law, California West- 
ern University, 1727 Fifth Avenue, 
San Diego 1, California. 


Janet G. Morton, Institute of Ad- 
vanced Legal Studies, University of 
London, 25 Russell Square, London 
W.C. 1, England. 


MICHELE Muncy, replaces Helen 
Crawford as institutional designee at 
the Biddle Law Library, University 
of Pennsylvania, 3400 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


Kirkland, Ellis, Hodson, Chaffetz & 
Masters, 2900 Prudential Plaza, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois, is a new institutional 
member, with WILLIAM D. MurpHy 
designated as a member. 


JoHN NEMETH, new active member, 
is Law Librarian, Department of Pub- 
lic Printing and Stationery, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada. 


KATHERINE E. NEVLING, a new mem- 
ber, is with the University of Buffalo, 
School of Law, 77 West Eagle Street, 
Buffalo 2, New York. 


GELLA C. NEWMARK, new institu- 
tional member for the New York Su- 
preme Court, Appellate Division Li- 
brary, 305 Court House, Rochester, 
New York. 


Ross O’DonoGHuE, Union Trust 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


LELIN M. Pack, a new individual 
member, has replaced Frances M. Ken- 
nedy at the Law Librar,, Oklahoma 
City University, Oklahoma City 6, Ok- 
lahoma. 


JoserH L. PAxTON is a new institu- 
tional designee for the School of Law, 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
California. 


Caru F. Prince, a new member, is 
with Thompson, Raymond, Mayer, 
Jenner & Bloomstein, 135 S. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


ConcetTrA E, Procopio, 175 Berkeley 
Street, Boston 17, Massachusetts, is a 
new active member with the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company. 
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Tuomas H. REYNOLDs, is a newly 
designated member by the University 
of California Law Library, Berkeley, 
California. 


ANNE-HEATH RICHARDSON, a new 
member, with Simpson, Thacher & 
Bartlett, 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
New York. 


ARTHUR J. RUFFIER, is a new mem- 
ber designated by the University of 
Washington Law Library, Seattle 5, 
Washington. 


IvaAN Sipkov, 404 Oneida Street, 
N.E., Washington 11, D. C., a new 
member, is associated with the Euro- 
pean Law Division of the Law Library 
of the Library of Congress. 


Mrs. ELLEN SMITH is a newly desig- 
nated member for the Law Library, 
Howard University, 2441 Sixth Street, 
N.W., Washington 1, D. C., replacing 
Ethel C. Ellison. 


Tuomas J. SMITH, newly designated 
member for New York Central System, 
Law Library, 466 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, New York, replacing 
Edward J. Murphy. 


WALLACE L. STOREY, a new member 
with Stetson College of Law Library, 
Saint Petersburg, Florida. 
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Mrs. Suzie S. THORN, newly desig- 
nated member by the Law Library, 
University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington. 


MARGARET M. TRESTON, active mem- 
ber, replaces Arminda Tampitelli as 
Librarian for the Legal Department 
of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corpora- 
tion, 460 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 


MILDRED L. WASHBURN, a new mem- 
ber, is with the State Board of Equal- 


ization Law Library, 1020 North 
Street, Room 276, Sacramento 14, 
California. 


PauL R. WesseR, III, new institu- 
tional designee for the School of Law, 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
California. 


ANGELINE G. WEIR, new active mem- 
ber, is with the Broward County Law 
Library, 343 County Court House, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 


Mary M. WELCH, new active mem- 
ber with the Fall River Law Library 
Court House, Fall River, Massachu- 
setts. 


Eppi—e MAE WILson, member, newly 


designated by Southern University 


Law School, Southern Branch, Baton | 


Rouge 7, Louisiana. 
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NEW BOOKS APPRAISED 


Abelson, Herbert I. Persuasion: How 
Opinions and Attitudes are Changed. 
New York: Springer Publishing Com- 
pany, 1959. Pp. 118. $3.75. 

As the title could well indicate, this 
book is a series of analyses of practical 
problems in the techniques of persuasion 
and the measurement of the successes of 
those several methods. As conceived, it 
was undoubtedly designed for use in col- 
lege-level courses devoted to this aspect 
of psychonomics. For that purpose it is 
excellently done, but, except for such 
specialized law libraries as would be in- 
terested in the field, it is not an acquisi- 
tion necessary for the average law library. 

DAVID S, STERN 

University of Miami 

School of Law 


Black, Charles L. The People and the 
Court; Judicial Review in Democracy. 
New York: Macmillan, 1960. Pp. 238. 
$5.00. 

Without a clutter of footnotes, Charles 
L. Black, Henry R. Luce Professor of 
Jurisprudence, Yale Law School, has pre- 
sented a forthright, and for some, a per- 
suasive case against recent attempts to 
limit the United States Supreme Court's 
traditional power over constitutional 
cases. Coupled with this advocate’s brief 
is a lucid rebuttal of the overemphasis 
on the concept of judicial restraint. The 
author wears “no mask of neutrality” in 
advancing his point of view. He takes 
sharp issue with the thesis of James 
Bradley Thayer’s classic essay on the 
American Doctrine of Review, published 
in 1893. Judicial review for Professor 
Black is “an instrument for political 
good” and can be justified as a means 
of fulfilling the will of the people. Among 
the subjects treated with challenging and 
fresh interpretations are: Judicial Review 
—The Basics; The Building Work, Its 
Legitimating Work Through History; 
Checking Work, Judicial Review; and the 
States and Legal Realism, Attacks on Ju- 


dicial Review. This is a book that should 
be read by both the legal scholar and 
the practitioner. It is recommended for 
law, political science and university li- 
braries. 

JOSEPH L, ANDREWS 
Reference Librarian 
Library, Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York 


Blinzler, Josef. Trial of Jesus; the Jewish 
and Roman Proceedings Against Jesus 
Described and Assessed from the Oldest 
Accounts, tr. from the 2d rev. and enl. 
ed. by Isabel and Florence McHugh. 
Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 1959. 
Pp. xi, 312. $4.75. 

The most significant trial in history was 
that of Jesus—even the smaller law li- 
braries should have at least one definitive 
work on the subject. Among recent vol- 
umes by lawyers are such pro-Christian 
works as the little volumes of Bunch, 
Breed, Wingo and Powell, and the im- 
posing two-volume work of Chandler, 
The Trial of Jesus; modern pro-Jewish 
treatments are represented by Goldin, 
The Case of the Nazarene Reopened and 
van Paassen, Why Jesus Died. 

The traditional works are frankly apol- 
ogetic and partisan. Although Dr. Blinz- 
ler’s book bears the imprimatur of the 
Catholic Archbishop of Baltimore, the 
author seeks to avoid theological bias and 
to deal with the trial of Jesus objectively 
as a historical event and a legal cause. 
He undertakes to weigh and evaluate the 
vast body of material, some in English 
and much in German, which has been 
written on the legality of the trial of Je- 
sus. This critical approach gives a unique 
value to his study. In eleven chapters, all 
quite readable but carefully accurate, he 
reviews the event from the arrest through 
the different hearings and trials to the 
crucifixion, then closes with two survey 
chapters. He concludes that the formali- 
ties of the Jewish trial were regular, but 
the conviction of blasphemy was due to a 
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biased Sanhedrin; that it is doubtful 
whether the Jewish court had the power 
of death; that the Jewish authorities 
pressed the charge of treason before the 
Roman court on the ground that Jesus 
claimed to be the Messiah, a king; that 
the Jewish populace, who nated Jesus as 
one condemned by Hebrew Law, and a 
cowardly Roman judge must also share 
in the blame for the death of Jesus. 

On the basis of both breadth and depth 
of scholarship, this is one of the best vol- 
umes available on the subject. 

DILLARD S. GARDNER 
North Carolina Supreme Court Library 
Raleigh 


Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. 
Economics and the Policy Maker: 
Brookings Lectures, 1958-1959, by Sid- 
ney S. Alexander [and others]. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Brookings Institution, 
1959. Pp. xiii, 209. $2.95. 

This volume offers the Brookings lec- 
tures on the application of economic 
science to the art of the policy maker in 
government and business, given in Wash- 
ington, D. C., during the winter of 
1958-59, by eight able and well-known 
economic specialists. The topics covered 
include: business planning, economic 
stabilization, inflation, taxation, monetary 
policy, collective bargaining, monopoly 
and economic development. Since many 
policy makers are lawyers by profession, 
one would expect the work to translate 
the best available economics and indicate 
the areas of its application to administra- 
tive and legislative behavior. 

While all the lectures are stimulating, 
informative and short, they vary in ori- 
entation and helpfulness to the non-econ- 
omist policy maker. The portions by 
Cohn on economic stabilization; Roosa 
on monetary policy; and Hagen on eco- 
nomic development appear to be really 
addressed to economists or to the general 
public. The lectures by Jacobs on infla- 
tion (with its useful footnotes for further 
study); Slichter on collective bargaining; 
Massel on monopoly; and Shere on taxa- 
tion should be worth the price of the 
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book to the policy maker. However, the 
real usefulness of the lectures lies in their 
introducing and inducing the reader to 
further study. 

Any law library maintaining a useful 
section on economic policy should ac. 
quire this book. 

MARVIN M. KRISTEIN 
Associate Professor of Economics 
State University College on Long Island 
Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


Chamberlin, Waldo [and others]. A Chro- 
nology of the United Nations. 1941.- 
1958. New York: Oceana Publications, 
1959. Pp. 48. $2.00. $1.00 (Paper). 


Annual Review of United Nations Affairs, 
1957-1958, ed. by Waldo Chamberlin 
fand others]. New York: Oceana Publi- 
cations, 1959. Pp. vi, 248. $6.00. 

The editors of both of these publica- 
tions are members of the United Nations 
Program in the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences at New York University. 
The Chronology is a new venture whereas 
the Annual Review has been published 
each year since 1949, It was formerly un- 
der the editorship of the late Clyde Eagle- 
ton. 

It is difficult to conceive the real pur- 
pose behind the publication of this type 
of book. The Chronology is of small value 
to anyone other than a person unable to 
buy a copy of the World Almanac. I can 
see little if any excuse for its having been 
published. 

The Review is misleading both as to 
title and content. It is not an annual re- 
view of annual affairs but of one or two 
aspects entitled: Economic, Social and 
Humanitarian. Perhaps the earlier vol- 
umes were superior to this one, a fact 
which could be discovered by consulting 
the indexes to eight Annual Reviews, by 
anyone who may be interested in acquir- 
ing this volume for their shelves. 

What is really misleading is that the 
extracts are so truncated that they give no 
real idea of the speeches, messages or ad- 
dresses from which they were taken. 

It would be more valuable, I think, for 
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someone to write a good substantive re- 
view with citations to the actual instru- 
ments and allow the reader to consult 
original sources on his own. This publica- 
tion is nothing more or less than a semi- 
ordered set of short extracts with refer- 
ences to the official sources. 

DAVID S. STERN 
University of Miami 
School of Law 


Curtis, Charles P. Law as Large as Life; a 
Natural Law for Today and the Su- 
preme Court as its Prophet. (Boston 
University School of Law. Gasper P. 
Bacon Lectureship, 1958) New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1959. Pp. 211. $3.50. 
This volume comprises the three lec- 

tures delivered by Mr. Curtis in the Bacon 

Lecture Series at Boston University in 

1958. The text consists of fifteen chap- 

ters within 118 pages, together with a 

whopping 76-page supplement of diver- 

sions, digressions and countervailing con- 
siderations. 

Basically, the author proposes a natural 
law “for today” and discusses the Su- 
preme Court’s retention of the role of a 
third legislative chamber. His concept of 
natural law is not that of St. Thomas Ac- 
quinas nor that of Jefferson, but rather 
“the common life, the common man, the 
ordinary man, our neighbor and our 
friend, his consensus is our natural law” 
(page 186). The “consensus” theory is not 
new; Wright used it in an earlier Bacon 
lecture. However, some of the author’s 
comments about the role of the Supreme 
Court as the Prophet of our natural law 
are fairly novel. 

Practically every page of the book is 
filed with quotations from poets, philoso- 
phers, theologians and judges (particu- 
larly Black and Frankfurter in the de- 
segregation and civil rights cases). Appar- 
ently the author thinks his theory of natu- 
ral law for today amounts to what Walter 
Lippman called the “public philosophy.” 
However, in Lippman’s far superior book, 
The Public Philosophy, the basic thesis 
was that democracies must build upon an 
objective rational order, or standard, tran- 


scending majority opinions. Curtis comes 
nowhere near the ultimate issue. 
The book is lamentably disappointing. 
RICHARD A, HAUSLER 
University of Miami 
School of Law 


David, Paul T. [and others]. The Politics 
of National Party Conventions. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Brookings Institution. 
1960. Pp. xv, 592. $10.00. 

The importance and timeliness of this 
authoritative work are indicated by the 
fact that reviews of it constituted the lead 
editorial in the Knight newspapers the 
day after its publication and in the syn- 
dicated column of Washington corre- 
spondent Don Oberdorfer,; three days 
later. 

Although representing new research, 
the book draws upon a five-volume study, 
Presidential Nominating Policies, (Ameri- 
can Political Science Association), pub- 
lished in 1952, of which Professor David 
is also the senior author. 

The book is a good refresher course in 
American political history. Results of an 
exhaustive study are well organized; for- 
mat is excellent, with two column pages 
and sub-headings making for clarity and 
readability; and the index is excellent. 
The bibliography is in the form of foot- 
notes. 

There are eight appendixes. Of the 
many tables of data given, an interesting 
example shows that, without legal train- 
ing, the odds are against anyone becom- 
ing a serious contender for a presidential 
nomination. Since 1832, 119 of the 170 
aspirants where candidacies were impor- 
tant enough to poll 5 percent or more of 
the votes at either convention, had prac- 
tical training in law. Since 1896, thirteen 
of the seventeen presidential nominees 
had attended law school. 

Political conventions are not mentioned 
in the Constitution. Woodrow Wilson 
objected to them, as have many other 
scientifically minded political thinkers. 
Popular opinion is that the “smoke-filled 
rooms” need cleaning up. However, the 
authors, all political scientists, conclude 
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that the conventions are “unique, indis- 
pensable, and, granted our form of Con- 
stitution, probably irreplaceable.” Some 
suggestions for stream-lining and _ im- 
provement are made. 
Recommended for most libraries. 
ALGER L. WARD, B.S.,M.S., 


SC.D. 
108 Colwyn Lane 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 
Dreiske, John. Your Government and 
Mine: Metropolitan Chicago. New 


York: Oceana Publications, 1959. Pp. 

95. $1.25. 

This little pamphlet is evidence of the 
fact that it would have been considerably 
more appropriate had Mr. Dreiske con- 
tinued to write for his newspaper. The 
content of this book renders it suitable 
for a high school civics library rather 
than for a law library, unless there be 
some who are interested in training teach- 
ers to go forth into the schools and ex- 
plain elementary civics. A final point 
could be made; the title is misleading. 
The book has nothing to do with metro- 
politan government except in the sense 
that it is a rather vain attempt to explain 
the incredible complexities of one of the 
worst governed territories in the United 
States. 

DAVID S. STERN 
University of Miami 
School of Law 


Edmunds, Palmer D. Law and Civiliza- 
tion. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1959. Pp. 528. $6.00. 

Under a challenging title the book of- 
fers a descriptive presentation, mostly in 
a rather popular vein, of two main sub- 
jects: one, an attempt of a general, inter- 
woven with a legal, history of the world 
outside England and the United States; 
and the other, a survey of some of the 
basic characteristics of common law. 

The first part starts from a chapter en- 
titled “Overview,” explaining that civili- 
zation “embodies something finer, some- 
thing which overshadows the material— 
an element of superior moral and intel- 
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lectual attainment” through which alone 
“the good things of life come” (p. 4), 
Then the question of what is law is posed 
and answered in the section “The Desert 
Island Castaways.” Egypt, Babylon, Hin. 
duism and Greece are included under the 
title “Synthesis of Law and Religion,” 
followed by Roman law. Judaism, Chris- 
tianity and Islam appear under the head- 
ing “One God and the Law.” Starting 
from the Hohenzollerns, the totalitarian 
systems appear (National Socialist, Com- 
munist and Red Chinese, but not Facism), 
all under the surprising heading “Man 
His Own Lawmaker.” The second part 
contains an unpretentious presentation 
of common law, from assault and battery, 
libel and slander, and negligence, through 
contracts, etc., to administrative law and 
questions of how to find it. 

It is disturbing to find an otherwise 
well intentioned book, particularly when 
dealing with comparative legal history, to 
be apparently outside of the author’s field. 
It is even more disheartening to find in- 
accuracies in simple matters. 

Bibliographical entries do not conform 
to standard practice. 

S. A. BAYITCH 
University of Miami 
School of Law 


Elliott, Sheldon D. Improving Our Courts. 
(Collected Studies on Judicial Adminis 
tration, Published for the Institute of 
Judicial Administration) New York: 
Oceanic Publications, 1959. Pp. 250. 
$3.95. $1.85 (Paper). 

Improving our Courts is a timely book. 
Throughout the country, there is a con- 
sciousness that all is not well with the 
courts and the administration of justice. 
Citizens’ doubts and public criticisms 
stem from the lack of adequate public in- 
formation on what is being done to rec 
tify outmoded and improper practices 
and the feeling of laymen that they are 
not welcome to join in the work of im- 
proving our judicial administration. 

This book shows the general progress 
of judicial administration since 1906, and 
gives a detailed account of events since 
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1952. It brings together many articles and 
studies of Sheldon D. Elliott, Professor of 
Law at New York University, who is the 
present Director of the Institute of Judi- 
cial Administration, and was formerly 
Dean of Southern California School of 
Law. 

Between its 190 pages, it is shown what 
has been done and what needs to be done 
concerning the improvement of the ad- 
ministration of justice. Numerous foot- 
notes indicate a wealth of material for a 
better understanding of the problem. 

In the chapter entitled “Citizen Sup- 
port for Court Reform,” the author dis- 
cusses some of the reasons why jurors, 
witnesses and litigants do not always re- 
ceive a good impression of the courts, and 
suggests some steps to correct the situa- 
tion. 

The chapters on “Our Faith in Jus- 
tice,” “Safeguards on Judicial Independ- 
ence” and “Judicial Selection and Ten- 
ure,” focus on specific areas in which ju- 
dicial administration may be improved. 

Here is a book that should be in all 
public and law libraries, one which every 
judge, lawyer and law student should 
read, and then ask himself the question: 
Can judicial administration in my state 
by improved? 

JUDGE HUGH ROSELLINI 
Justice 
Supreme Court of Washington 


Fifoot, Cecil H. S. Judge and Jurist in the 
Reign of Queen Victoria. (Hamlyn 
Lectures, No. 11) Toronto: Carswell 
Company, Ltd., 1959. Pp. viii, 140. 15s 
($2.60). 

The highly individualistic commercial 
meleé in Britain between 1837 and 1901 
created both compelling need and abun- 
dant means for private law to keep the 
ting. Litigation teemed from the rapidly 
multiplying economic relationships and 
attracted many an able and ambitious 
mind to forensic practice. Even so, it was 
not until mid-century that legal educa- 
tion struggled to its feet in England. 

This—in faintest outline—is the scene 
as set by the opening lecture in the 1959 


Hamlyn series. Judicial pre-eminence is 
divided into three periods: Parke until 
1852; Bramwell, Blackburn, and Willes 
until 1875; Lindley, Bowen, and Mac- 
naghten, thereafter. Juristic commentary 
was less quick in responding to the urgent 
tempo that energized practitioners. The 
century was half over before modern- 
style textbooks appeared and Maine be- 
gan his lectures. 

The portion on “Civil Liability” de- 
scribes the search for principles to con- 
tain it, and the emergence of negligence 
as a tort of mighty potential. “Corporate 
Personality” and “Possession” show judges 
tempted into unfamiliar theory. “Crimi- 
nal Liability” (largely an essay on Ste- 
phen) illustrates the benefits and draw- 
backs which Victorian preoccupation with 
personal morality bestowed upon the 
criminal law. In “Conclusion,” Anglo- 
Saxon juristic thought—Anson, Bryce, 
Holmes, Kenny, Maitland, Markby, Pol- 
lock—flowered too late to be of substan- 
tial influence upon applied doctrine. 

Here is a unique work of historical and 
jurisprudential scholarship, delivered in 
the lively and aphoristic style character- 
istic of the distinguished Oxford lawyer 
responsible for it. 

An adequate index is provided but, re- 
grettably, no tabulation. 

Certainly, all law school libraries should 
acquire this book. 

MAURICE H. SMITH 
Reform Club 
London, England 


Fiske, Marjorie. Book Selection and Cen- 
sorship; a Study of School and Public 
Libraries in California. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1959. Pp. ix, 145. $3.75. 
Through the medium of interviews 

with two hundred California public 

and school librarians and administrators, 
this short, provocative book _ studies 
the effects of political investigation 
and inflammatory book controversies on 
library policies. Its findings reveal an 
oppressive atmosphere of caution and 
a high degree of actual book censor- 
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ship in both selection and circulation. 

The librarians involved described them- 
selves as subjected to constant attack by 
legislators, newspapers, veterans groups, 
crackpots and would-be censors of all 
kinds. They faced these attacks alone, 
generally lacking the support of their ad- 
ministrative superiors or the interest of 
the average citizen. They apparently de- 
rived iittle aid or comfort from their li- 
brary school training, professional jour- 
nals or associations. Even the educated 
minority of the community ignored them 
and neglected library problems generally. 
The resultant restrictive pressures and 
practices became so pervasive that the li- 
brarians themselves, out of fear, became 
the primary censors and anticipated non- 
existent objections. Among the major 
causes shown for the effectiveness of 
these pressures was the demoralization of 
the librarians resulting from their isola- 
tion and debilitating self-deprecation. At 
least one lesson was made clear—the 
higher the librarian’s personal status in 
the community, the greater his ability 
to preserve the integrity of his library. 

The book is readable and scholarly, 
combining modern social investigation 
with perceptive analysis. Statistical sum- 
maries supporting its conclusions are con- 
tained in the appendices. 

As a valuable study of intellectual free- 
dom and civil restraint, the volume be- 
longs in the literature of the law and can 
be so recommended for purchase. Also 
significant is its relevance to the profes- 
sional problems of the law librarian. 

MORRIS L. COHEN 
Columbia University Law Library 


Gardiner, Patrick, ed. Theories of His- 
tory [Readings from Classical and Con- 
temporary Sources]. (Textbooks in Phi- 
losophy) Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 1959. 
Pp. 549. $8.50. 

This highly useful volume brings to- 
gether some of the outstanding writings 
on the nature, method and philosophy of 
history in the last two hundred and fifty 
years. The general introduction and bio- 
graphical notes for each author quoted 
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provide necessary background and orien. 
tation. An extensive bibliography opens 
the way to further reading. The first part 
of the text presents the writings of seven- 
teen thinkers from Vico to Collingwood, 
mostly of the speculative sort, which seek 
to present the world as forming a unitary 
connected system for which they attempt 
to find all-embracing explanations. Con- 
siderations of space understandably rule 
out some rather well known names, but 
this hardly accounts for the omission of 
the Christian philosophy as set forth in 
St. Augustine’s The City of God, which 
has provided the frame of reference for 
so many thinkers and writers down to our 
time. 

The second part of the book presents 
more recent views concerned with the 
nature of historical method, knowledge 
and thought rather than with comprehen- 
sive explanations. These generally reflect 
the reaction against the scientific school 
which tried to make of history a science 
analogous to the natural and_ physical 
sciences and to find universally applicable 
laws controlling the historical process. 
These contemporary writers also question 
the dictum that by the objective applica- 
tion of a rigid method the past may be 
discovered as it actually happened. They 
lean rather to the subjectivist-relativist 
position ably maintained in the United 
States by the late Charles A. Beard whose 
views, incidentally, are not included. Fi- 
nally, these selections show the problem 
of the growing breadth of the province 
the historian has claimed as his own and 
his relation to the increasingly important 
social sciences. 

C. W. TEBEAU 
History Department 
University of Miami 


Ginger, Raymond. Six Days or Forever? 
Tennessee v. John Thomas Scopes. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1958. Pp. 258. 
$3.95. 

A basic tenet of modern science is that 
life does not arise spontaneously. This 
doctrine seems belied by many studies 
which treat the famous “Monkey Trial” 
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as a discrete occurrence without demon- 
strating the vital forces which culminated 
in its short, heated life. 

The present work cannot be so criti- 
cized. Here is a thoughtful, thoroughly 
researched study of an overall experience 
of post-World War I America, with its 
focus the trial in which two of the pe- 
riod’s great movements clashed dramati- 
cally. Each movement was typified by its 
champion—Clarence Darrow: skeptical, 
unsure, rational, undisciplined, inquiring; 
William Jennings Bryan: accepting, sure, 
faithful, disciplined, answering. Each was 
insecure, although one’s approach arose 
from that premise, while the pose of the 
other aggressively denied it. 

In presenting the background, the au- 
thor utilizes as analytic tools the concepts 
of a number of disciplines. Philosophy, 
psychology, biography, history are used 
knowledgeably and carefully, and are 
synthesized into an interesting narrative. 
The trial and appeal are presented and 
dissected with an understanding of the 
legal issues. 

Darrow remains the hero of those at his 
shrine. But one learns to admire and un- 
derstand man and lawyer as well as leg- 
end. Bryan too is treated with discern- 
ment, unusual in studies of the Scopes 
case. The other participants assume, as 
they rarely do, their true roles of impor- 
tance. John Scopes himself is pictured 
three-dimensionally, an actor as well as 
an object of action. 

The book is evocative, educational, en- 
tertaining. I even recommend it to apes 
with aspirations. 

DONALD HOROWITZ 
Law Clerk 
Supreme Court, State of Washington 
Olympia, Washington 


Greenberg, Jack. Race Relations and 
American Law. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1959. Pp. 481. $10.00. 
Mr. Jack Greenberg, the author of 

Race Relations and American Law is an 

NAACP Counsel. He, sensibly, it seems to 

the reviewer, has not attempted to con- 

ceal his convictions on this controversial 


subject. It is rather likely that the course 
of American Jurisprudence in dealing 
with minorities will be determined by the 
moral conviction reflected by the majority 
of our citizenry. Sincerely written South- 
ern conservative essays (such as Bloch’s 
States’ Rights the Law of the Land) 
would seem to be drafted with this end in 
view. 

The volume is somewhat competitive 
in coverage with such books as Blaustein 
and Ferguson’s Desegregation and the 
Law and with countless law review arti- 
cles. However, Mr. Greenberg’s effort ex- 
amines the very recent decisions and leg- 
islation in a remarkably unstable legal 
area, hence, it possesses the advantage of 
timeliness. It also organizes, in a reason- 
ably comprehensive format, legal mate- 
rials on facets of race relations ranging 
from such diversified topics as criminal 
law enforcement to domestic relations, 

A superficial statement on “the capa- 
city of law to affect race relations” de- 
tracts, perhaps, from the value of the 
totality, and one could suspect several 
generalizations (such as the dogmatic as- 
sertion that antimiscegenation laws are 
“undoubtedly” unconstitutional) in the 
volume. However, the work covers, in 
very readable fashion, much of the de- 
cisional and legislative law in the general 
field of race relations and should prove 
valuable to interested lawyers, law pro- 
fessors and students. 

It is recommended for all law libraries. 

CLIFFORD C. ALLOWAY 
University of Miami 
School of Law 


Hollander, Barnett. The International 
Law of Art: for Lawyers, Collectors and 
Artists. London: Bowes & Bowes, 1959. 
Pp. 387. 63s ($12.75). 

This provocative and stimulating book 
is dedicated to Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
Sir Winston Churchill for having carried 
great responsibilities but who found “in- 
spiration, relaxation and pleasure in prac- 
tising the art of painting.” It could equ- 
ally well have been dedicated to the legal 
profession and the general public who, 
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although less talented in the field of art, 
will find that it helps them shed their re- 
sponsibilities momentarily, while they 
find relaxation and pleasure in reading 
this fascinating account of the place of art 
in law. 

Mr. Hollander, of the New York Bar, 
author of Confiscation, Aggression and 
Foreign Funds Control in American Law, 
has established for himself over many 
years an international reputation in this 
specialized field of law. As a result of his 
wide experience, he treats with great 
thoroughness the historical aspects of the 
problem, referring to many precedents in 
case law and delineating the various at- 
tempts to secure international agreement 
for the future. Step by step, he gives an 
account of art and cultural property in 
the Law of Nations and the various trea- 
ties which are the primal basis of that 
Law, with full documentary evidence on 
which his opinions are based, particularly 
concerning the problem relating to auc- 
tion sales and warranties, gifts to muse- 
ums, forgeries and frauds. 

Intermingled with the scholarly devel- 
opment of the law is a vast array of anec- 
dotes, humorous stories, suspense and de- 
lightful piquancy. Opening the covers of 
the book constitutes a matriculation in 
the school or art and culture. Flipping 
the last page will bring all the satisfac- 
tion of graduation cum laude. 

Mr. Hollander has created a book of 
reference which is readable and of inter- 
est in the development of the law of art 
as applied internationally. It is heartily 
recommended for purchase by the mem- 
bers of the Bar and all libraries. 

OTTO C. SOMMERICH 
Co-author of “Foreign Law: 
A Guide to Pleading 
and Proof” 
120 Broadway 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Hoover, Calvin B. Economy, Liberty and 
the State. New York: Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 1959. Pp. 445. $5.00. 
Professor Calvin Hoover’s Economy, 

Liberty and the State was supported by 
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the Twentieth Century Fund. Its fore. 
word by August Heckscher, Director of 
the Fund, characterizes the volume thusly; 


Dr. Hoover has looked at the diver- 
gent economic system of the West 
and Communist Russia. . .. He has 
measured the degree to which these 
various systems meet the basic hu- 
man desire for liberty and justice. 


A work which accomplished these ends 
would indeed be worthy of study by law- 
yers, law professors and their students. 
Unfortunately this text takes a simpler 
approach to the problem of the impact of 
economic philsophy on constitutional law. 
There is no serious attempt to compare 
the intricacies of the various legal systems 
discussed, and the constitutional law com- 
parisons generally end with such state- 
ments as Yugoslavia “‘is still a police state” 
or that “elections are not free” in yet an- 
other nation-state. 

Perhaps the reviewer’s major criticism 
is that Professor Hoover’s volume is re- 
petitive of studies already accomplished. 
Certainly the economic and legal histories 
of Russia, Nazi Germany, the United 
States and Great Britain do not require 
restatement at this time. Yet most of the 
book accomplishes little more than that. 

The volume is recommended for gen- 
eral libraries. 

CLIFFORD C, ALLOWAY 
University of Miami 
School of Law 


Hyman, Harold M. To Try Men’s Souls; 
Loyalty Tests in American History. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1959. Pp. ix, 414. 
$6.00. 

Dr. Hyman, a member of the history 
faculty at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, is admirably suited to the 
task of presenting the loyal oaths in their 
historical settings, from colonial times to 
the present. Already the author of Era of 
the Oath, a study of Northern loyalty- 
testing practices during the Civil War, 
Dr. Hyman has expanded his perspective 
to include not only the major crises with 
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their real dangers to security, but the pe- 
riods in between as well, for it seems the 
loyalty oath is always with us. 

Much of the material is new, particu- 
larly that on Revolutionary civil-military 
relations, on Union and Confederate in- 
ternal security operations and on World 
War I testing procedures. Though objec- 
tive in his presentation of fact, the author 
reasonably concludes that loyalty oaths do 
not secure “‘security.’”” Recognizing their 
omnipresence, however, he makes sugges- 
tions for tempering their use. 

Fact-filled, but anecdotal, the survey is 
both scholarly and interesting. A middle- 
size or large law library could well add 
this book to its collection. It should be 
required reading for all lawyers who are 
potential legislators. 

JEANETTE O. SMITH 
University of Miami 
School of Law 


Index Digest of State Constitutions, 2d 
ed. edited by Richard A. Edwards. New 
York: Legislative Drafting Research 
Fund of Columbia University, 1959. 
(Distributed through Oceana Publica- 
tions) Pp. xx, 1132. $20.00. 

The instant volume, an improved mod- 
ernization of the invaluable 1915 first edi- 
tion, assembles, in topical arrangement, 
the comparable provisions of the fifty 
state constitutions. Helpful material of 
a similar nature on selected topics re- 
cently appeared concerning constitutional 
studies in Alaska, Hawaii and Louisiana; 
and the 1938 New York convention com- 
mittee’s publication of all state constitu- 
tions is still useful. However, in up-to- 
dateness, scope and detailed content, the 
new Index Digest has no rival. Profes- 
sor Edwards, working under the guidance 
of the distinguished Noel T. Dowling, has 
produced a monumental and invaluable 
reference tool. 

Conciseness is gained by eliminating an 
index; by paraphrasing, not quoting, the 
constitutions; and by omitting all inter- 
pretation, annotations and bibliographies. 
An alphabetical table of contents of al- 
most five hundred major topics indicates 


the general categories; at the beginning 
of each of these topical treatments, a fur- 
ther analysis breaks down the topic into 
subdivisions. Elaborate cross-references 
make the work systematically comprehen- 
sive. Beautifully bound in blue buckram, 
with gold-stamped spine labels, the vol- 
ume opens flat to legibly printed, double- 
column pages for convenient use. This 
work may be highly recommended for all 
law libraries. 

DILLARD S. GARDNER 
North Carolina Supreme Court Library 
Raleigh 


International Law Commission. Yearbook, 
1959 (20 April-26 June, 1959) Volume 
1. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1959. Pp. xi, 204. $2.00. 


International Court of Justice. Yearbook, 
1958-1959, (Vol. 13) New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1959. Pp. 333. 
$3.50. 

I am noting these two official publica- 
tions together because they represent a 
perfect illustration of the varying quality 
and interest which official international 
organizational documents can have. 

The first volume of the International 
Law Commission’s 1959 Yearbook, like its 
predecessors, is a verbatim transcript of 
the meetings of the eleventh session of the 
Commission held from April to June, 
1959, in Geneva. It is not designed to be 
used without having available for con- 
sultation all of the documents discussed 
at that session, and it represents the most 
incredibly dull and tiresome reading. It 
could be said that it is of interest only 
to those libraries maintaining a complete 
set of United Nations documents. 

On the other hand, the International 
Court of Justice Yearbook is a fascinating 
study of the activities of this Court, which 
is now struggling to expand its jurisdic- 
tion and real function in a world which 
probably needs better international ad- 
ministration of justice more than it needs 
any other single phenomenon. It con- 
tains complete listings of all the instru- 
ments providing for the jurisdiction of 
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the Court, all those conferring extra judi- 
cial functions on the Court and all those 
having any influence on the Court’s juris- 
diction. In the early part of Chapter 10, 
which is devoted to the texts governing 
jurisdiction, there are supplementary ma- 
terials to the previous volumes concerning 
the constitutional texts and the compul- 
sory jurisdiction of the Court. 

There is a most valuable bibliography 
of the International Court of Justice to 
be found traditionally in Chapter 9. Such 
chapters have appeared in all of the pre- 
ceding twelve yearbooks, as well as in the 
annual reports of the P.C.I.]. 

In a short note it is not necessary to 
go into detail in regard to earlier chap- 
ters, each of which follows the pattern 
established in prior volumes. It would be 
sufficient to reiterate that the content of 
all of these is of such interest as to war- 
rant the purchase of this book by many 
libraries not necessarily specializing in 
United Nations documents. The series 
constitutes a reservoir of invaluable data 
and background on one of the most im- 
portant new institutions of our century. 
These volumes would more than repay 
careful study, especially at this time when 
a great constitutional struggle is being 
waged in the United States to strengthen 
the Court through repeal of the Connolly 
Amendment's reservation to compulsory 
jurisdiction. 

DAVID S. STERN 
University of Miami 
School of Law 


Karcher, Joseph T. Main Street Lawyer. 
Boston: Meador Publishing Company, 
1959. Pp. 189. $5.00. 

Portrayals of small town lawyers have 
been much better handled than this rou- 
tine autobiography of a member of the 
New Jersey Bar. Bellamy Partridge 
(County Lawyer) and James Gould Coz- 
zens (The Just and the Unjust) are two 
writers which come to mind. The author’s 
rationale for his effort, that everyone 
should write their autobiography, is one 
which could bring joy only to wood pulp 
executives. 
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The fault of the book is that there is 
too much personal history and not enough 
law. The prose is pedestrain, as one might 
expect from a tort lawyer, but if the au- 
thor concentrated on the rule rather than 
the exception i.e., give readers a portrayal 
of the usual rather than the unusual (see 
p- 137), he may well have filled a hiatus 
in legal literature. New Jersey librarians 
would not be acting ultra vires in pur- 
chasing this book. 

EDWARD J. BANDER 
United States Court of Appeals Library 
Boston 


Korowicz, Marek S. Introduction to In- 
ternational Law: Present Conceptions 
of International Law in Theory and 
Practice. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1959. Pp. 424. Guilders 25.65 ($6.75). 
Relying on the “present conceptions of 

international law as expressed in the writ- 

ings of publicists, in governmental state- 
ments, and in international treaties, dec- 
larations, awards and judgments,” the 
book is an eclectic report on past and 
present attitudes in this field rather than 

a critical or analytical introduction to 

problems involved. Some of the peren- 

nial issues, like sovereignty, domestic juris- 
diction, equality and individuals as sub- 

jects, are presented; there is also a 

chapter on the Soviet idea of sovereignty 

and international law, as well as a discus- 
sion of nationalism and nationality in in- 
ternational law. Positions taken by text 
writers are listed chronologically and sup- 
plementary documentation added. 
While the book is an erudite descrip- 
tive presentation of positions taken by 
writers and governments on some of the 
problems of international law, it refrains, 
for the most part, from a critical evalua- 
tion and analytical integration of the 
materials presented. As a conclusion, the 
author submits his own definition of in- 
ternational law, namely, “the body of 
legal rules which govern mutual rela- 
tions of sovereign states, and also the situa- 
tions of other legal persons and of individ- 
uals which are not subject to the internal 
law of any particular State.” It appears to 
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be surprisingly anti-climactic in form as 
well as substance. 

There is no bibliography, except for 
copious footnotes and, understandably, 
only an “index of names.” 

S$. A. BAYITCH 
University of Miami 
School of Law 


McNamara, M. Frances, comp. Ragbag of 
Legal Quotations. Albany, N. Y.: Mat- 
thew Bender, 1960. Pp. xi, 334. Price ?. 
Here is the first systematically organized 

book of legal quotations yet published. 
The last comparable dictionary of quota- 
tions was by James W. Norton-Kyshe in 
1904. Before that, J. Willock’s Legal 
Facetiae might serve the purpose. It is 
fortunate that a law librarian, bringing 
into play an understanding of proper 
citation technique and legal subject ar- 
rangement, should be the first to accom- 
plish this task. 

The volume is arranged by subject, 
with an index of authors, as well as an 
exhaustive index of names, and words 
and phrases. Miss McNamara has drawn 
for her sources, a wide array of legal and 
literary talent. There is prose with a dash 
(of bitters) of poetry; there is Holmes, 
father and son; Coke, Cardozo and Lewis 
Carroll parade their wares; there is praise, 
satire and abuse; but, alas, only one 
specimen of a woman’s view of the law. 
Among the missing are Ben Franklin, 
Montaigne, Justice Murphy, William Pitt, 
Lemuel Shaw, Anthony Trolloppe and 
the venomous Veblen. But let us hope 
this is only the first of many successive 
editions such that McNamara will take 
its place with Bartlett as a byword for 
quotations. 

It is a tribute to the author and the 
publisher that they made of the work, not 
just a collection of quotations for idle 
hours, but a useful reference tool. The 
book is an ideal gift for the student and 
lawyer, a must for the library, special 
or public, and a potent weapon in the 
hands of public speakers. 

EDWARD J. BANDER 

United States Court of Appeals Library 

Boston 
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Maguire, John MacArthur. Evidence of 
Guilt: Restrictions Upon its Discovery 
or Compulsory Disclosure. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown, 1959. Pp. xi, 295. $12.50. 
Professor Maguire’s Evidence of Guilt 

will provide professors of constitutional 

law and evidence (and their students) 
with a provocatively written guide to the 
labyrinth of rules governing self-incrimi- 
nation, involuntary confessions, illegally 
obtained evidence and the McNabb-Mal- 
lory doctrine. Each subject is studied on 

a “comparative basis,” an endeavor which 

has been simplified by use of a unique 

“decimal form of section numbering” 

which, in each chapter, relates to the 

parallel section in other chapters. 

Much of the volume: is organized 
around lengthy hypothetical cases which 
are utilized by the author as a “spring- 
board” to examine the historical rationale 
for the particular restrictive rule, an argu- 
mentation directed to its present day 
utility and the substance of the rule in 
Federal and state jurisprudence. As a 
pedagogical instrument the volume should 
prove to be popular with professor and 
student alike. 

Professor Maguire has thoughtfully in- 
cluded a Table of Cases, Table of Statutes, 
bibliography and an excellent index. De- 
cisions in advance sheets through July, 
1959, have been examined. 

Naturally the volume is somewhat 
competitive with standard works such as 
Wigmore and McCormick. But the treat- 
ment of the limited areas involved is con- 
siderably more exhaustive and certainly 
more up-to-date here, In particular, pro- 
fessors of constitutional law and evidence 
should appreciate this work in view of the 
lack of uniform treatment devoted to 
these topics in the casebooks in their 
fields. Curriculum studies may eventually 
settle the question, but Maguire’s volume 
will be appreciated in the law schools 
with which this reviewer is acquainted. 
Recommended for all law school libraries. 


CLIFFORD C, ALLOWAY 


University of Miami 
School of Law 
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Manca, Plinio, ed. The Italian Code of 
Navigation. Milan: Giuffre and New 
York: Oceana Publications, 1959. Pp. 
475. $7.50. 

It is indeed a pity that one of the last- 
ing enactments of the late Fascist legisla- 
tive era, the impressive Code of Naviga- 
tion, has been made available in a literal, 
non-idiomatic and, in many places, un- 
reliable translation. 

A few examples taken at random should 
suffice to explain the above statement. 
Art. 3 speaks about the “aerial space over- 
hanging the territory” and art. 219 in- 
troduces “for sake of lucre.” “Probatory 
efficaciousness” is used for efficacia prob- 
atoria and “estates of aeronautic demesne” 
for beni del demanio aeronautico. “Police 
navigation” (art. 809, title) stands for con- 
trol of air traffic; “separable parties” mean 
parts (art. 862). “Graduation of the mort- 
gage” is used instead of rank (art. 1036); 
“distraint is formed” is the translation for 
attachment executed. “Major punishable- 
ness” stands for maggiore punibilita (art. 
1121). Damages con pericolo colposo is 
translated with “damage with guilty dan- 
ger,” and, of course, “guilty crimes” in 
art. 1124 means negligent delicts. 

As examples of complete sentences one 
may cite art. 792: “Vigilance on the air 
circulation. The vigilance on the observ- 
ance of the provisions regarding the air 
circulation is exercised by the airport Di- 
rector within the area of each circum- 
scription.” Or art. 1027 (2): “The con- 
cession of mortgage must be made, under 
pain of nullity, by . . . deed, containing 
the specific indication of the elements of 
individualization of the aircraft.” 

Equally deficient appears to be the text 
of the comments. A statement made at 
the very beginning, that “a rule arrived 
at by analogy is a rule of a special law 
which must prevail over those of general 
laws” (p. 7), makes one wonder about the 
rest. 


S. A. BAYITCH 


University of Miami 
School of Law 
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Manual of Legal Citations. Part I, the 
British Isles, ed. by G. D. Nokes. Lon- 
don: Institute of Advanced Legal Stud- 
ies, University of London, 1959. (Dis- 
tributed in the United States by Oceana 
Publications) Pp. 85. $4.00. 

It is strange to consider that this is 
the first citation manual for British ma- 
terial. Standards for the citation of Amer. 
ican works have long been controlled by 
the Uniform System of Citation and 
Price’s Standard Legal Citations. As each 
of these includes chapters on English ma- 
terial, the question must be raised as to 
the necessity of this handbook. The an- 
swer, of course, is obvious in that only a 
volume devoted to English material can 
provide all the necessary bibliographical 
detail. Thus, this manual includes, for 
legislation, the form of citation for Pri- 
vate, Local and Personal Acts, Public 
General Acts, Prerogative Instruments, 
Bills and Parliamentary Proceedings. Simi- 
larly, complete and detailed information 
is given for the citation of cases and other 
legal literature. The scope of the book in- 
cludes England, Scotland, Ireland, the 
Channel Islands and the Isle of Man, 
and this publication forms part of a larger 
work now in preparation which will deal 
with citations for other parts of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Unfortunately, thirty-eight pages are 
devoted to a list of abbreviations which 
adds nothing to those available in other 
sources. This section could have been 
omitted and the savings used to reduce 
the exorbitant price or, perhaps, in a 
more substantial method of binding. 

But the need for uniformity in cita- 
tion form is so vital that this book should 
be purchased by all law librarians. It 
is to be hoped that it will become the 
standard method for the citation of Brit- 
ish material in all legal writing. 

J. MYRON JACOBSTEIN 

University of Colorado 

Law Library 


Mettler, Frederick A. A Medical Source- 
book; a Reference Handbook for Legal, 
Legislative and Administrative Person- 
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nel. Boston: Little, Brown, 1959. Pp. 

xliii, 1000. $25.00. 

This handbook is a compilation of in- 
formation about those aspects of the medi- 
cal sciences of anatomy, physiology and 
pathology, which are of particular im- 
portance in the law and to legisla- 
tors, administrative officers, compensation 
boards and insurance companies, and 
journalists. It has been constructed on a 
framework consisting of a relatively sim- 
ple account of those anatomophysiologic 
principles which are of relatively wide 
application and frequent occurrence. It 
is not directly concerned with material 
on the art of medicine, but emphasis has 
been placed on industrial and traumatic 
conditions and circumstances which are 
frequently mentioned in malpractice suits, 
compensation determinations and insur- 
ance work. An effort has been made to 
meet the needs of criminal legal prac- 
tice by including factors of significance 
in homicide and matters such as finger- 
prints. An attempt has been made to speak 
frankly about the things an expert medi- 
cal witness can and cannot be expected to 
do, about how his services can be most 
profitably utilized and about what diff- 
culties surround certain medical practices 
and procedures. 

The reader is often referred to key 
treatises and sources which he may con- 
sult for information about standard prac- 
tice in medicine. Most of these refer- 
ences will be found to contain additional 
bibliographies of medicine, surgery and 
the specialities with which the reader may 
be concerned. 

Integrated with the text are over five 
hundred colored, and black and white, 
illustrative figures in 178 plates, which 
are based on the conventional method of 
anatomic art. 

The 151-page Appendix contains an ex- 
haustive listing of all branches of medi- 
cine, defining and describing them, with 
current inclusions like “space medicine.” 
It lists periodicals and books related to 
each field, as well as societies in each. The 
Index adequately pinpoints the textual 
discussion and also serves as a guide to 
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both the standard and official terminol- 
ogies, and cross-reference of lay terms. 

One minor criticism can be directed at 
the frailty of the book’s binding. Under 
repeated use it is not sturdy enough to 
support the weight of the paper used in 
the volume. Otherwise, the work could 
be acquired with reason by most law li- 
braries. 

JACQUELYN J. JURKINS 

Washington State Law Library 
Olympia, Washington 


Morgan, Edmund &., ed. Prologue to Rev- 
olution: Sources and Documents on the 
Stamp Act Crisis, 1764-1776. (Institute 
of Early American History and Culture 
at Williamsburg, Virginia Documentary 
Problems in Early American History) 
Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1959. Pp. xi, 163. $2.00 
(Paper). 

This little paperbound volume is one 
of the most “pleasantly excellent” books 
that has come into the hands of this re- 
viewer in many years. It is an example of 
the best in legal historical writing and 
at the same time serves perfectly the 
purpose for which it was conceived, “. . . 
to furnish the materials from which a 
student can formulate his own interpre- 
tation of the first great controversy be- 
tween Great Britain and her colonies.” In 
a short appraisal it is impossible to do 
more than recommend enthusiastically to 
all libraries that they acquire as many 
copies of this volume as possible and to 
see that they are widely distributed among 
all law and social sciences students so our 
future leaders may better comprehend the 
source of the government which we cher- 
ish so often without understanding it at 
all. 

I would like to call attention to one 
particular document. It may be found at 
page 88 as Document 29, entitled: “The 
Objection to American Representation 
in Parliament” from the Pennsylvania 
Journal of March 13, 1766: 


Whenever the American interest ob- 
tains the ascendency in the house, 
it will be in the power of our rep- 
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resentatives to remove the seat of 
government to their native country 

and then Great-Britain, from 
being the head of a vast empire, will 
dwindle away to an American prov- 
ince. Nor is this event to be regarded 
as a remote contingency; in one cen- 
tury such a revolution might easily 
be effected. This will in all probabil- 
ity be the issue, if any considerable 
number of members of parliament 
are introduced from America. It re- 
quires no large share of penetration 
to foresee it: Great-Britain will cer- 
tainly foresee and prevent it, as her 
own dignity and importance are 
ruined if it be not prevented. 

DAVID S, STERN 
University of Miami 
School of Law 


Northrop, Filmer S. C. The Complexity 
of Legal and Ethical Experience: Stud- 
ies in the Method of Normative Sub- 
jects. Boston: Little, Brown, 1959. Pp. 
xvi, 331. $6.00. 

This book collects in one place the 
readable core ideas on the contemporary 
relationship between law and ethics of 
one of today’s great philosophical minds 
—that of F. S. C. Northrop, Yale’s Sterling 
Professor of Philosophy and Law. The 
work is well indexed but has no bibliog- 
raphy. It consists of twenty-two chapters, 
most of which have appeared as separate 
articles, but in such inaccessible places 
as the Revue de la Société Européene or 
Comprendre, as well as in the better known 
American Philosophical Association Pro- 
ceedings or law reviews. Besides his pref- 
ace and chapter one (“The Novelty of 
Legal Experience”), Professor Northrop 
includes previously unpublished materials 
which expose his views on the method for 
judging living law and some domestic and 
international implications of his thoughts. 
He applies Russell’s theory of incomplete 
symbols to the Bill of Rights and brings 
fresh insight to recent Supreme Court 
decisions, as well as the meaningfulness 
of international law. 

Professor Northrop finds three contem- 
porary facts which make today’s legal and 
ethical problems different from those of 
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the past: (1) the release of atomic energy, 
(2) the shift of political focus from Eu- 
rope to Asia and (3) the ideological char- 
acter of today’s domestic and interna- 
tional social issues. From this perspective 
he weaves his web of non-eclectic explana- 
tion midst cautionings that legal and ethi- 
cal experience is much more complex 
than we hitherto thought. It would be a 
travesty to try to evaluate this book in 
250 words; it cannot be done. The vol- 
ume does have a few faults, but overall 
it is excellent and will have a scholarly 
appeal. Consequently, the work is rec- 
ommended for all libraries which service 
keenly active and broadly perceptive 
minds. 

ARVAL MORRIS 
University of Washington 


Perry, Richard L., ed. Sources of Our Lib- 
erties: Documentary Origins of Indi- 
vidual Liberties in the United States 
Constitution and Bill of Rights. Chi- 
cago, American Bar Foundation, 1959. 
Pp. xii, 456. $5.00. 

This is a compilation of the primary 
historical documents which constitute the 
sources of our individual liberties, In 
chronological arrangement are the texts 
of more than thirty documents including 
the Magna Carta, the Mayflower Compact, 
charters of some of the American colonies, 
constitutions of some of the original 
states and other papers less well known, 
which contributed to the establishment 
of the freedoms now stated and guaran- 
teed in our Constitution and Bill of 
Rights. 

The text of each document is pre- 
ceded by an introductory editorial note 
discussing its political and historical back- 
ground, its effectiveness in its own time 
and its ultimate influence upon the es- 
tablishment of our liberties. These schol- 
arly editorial notes are written in a sharp, 
direct, readable style and are carefully 
footnoted. At the end of each section is 
a selected bibliography of pertinent his- 
tory books and articles. Easy access to 
all material in the volume is provided by 
an exhaustive index and topical sub- 
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headings in the outside margins of the 
documents and editorial notes. 

Laymen, as well as scholars and prac- 
titioners, will find this important refer- 
ence work of interest, although it is of 
more immediate value to the scholar than 
to the practitioner. All law libraries 
would find the publication a real asset. 

BENNETT FEIGENBAUM 
Temple of Justice 
Olympia, Washington 


Plucknett, T. F. T. Edward I and Crimi- 
nal Law. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 104. $3.00. 
This book contains the text of four 

fairly elementary lectures delivered by the 

author at The Queen’s University, Bel- 
fast, in 1958, with the addition of foot- 
notes (containing references to periodical 
literature and a very limited number of 
original sources), an index, but no bib- 
liography. The first two lectures give a 
very general account of some principles 
of Anglo-Saxon Law and procedure. The 
third deals with the influence of the 
church on culpability; and the fourth, to 
which alone the title of the work is rele- 
vant, contains a sketch of Edward’s crimi- 
nal legislation, looked at from the point 
of view of the transition from Anglo- 

Saxon Law. 

The volume is not in any way com- 
parable with the same author’s Legisla- 
tion of Edward I. It consists of statements 
of general principle, obviously not in- 
tended to add anything to what has al- 
ready been said; and in the nature of 
things, it does not contain as it should, 
detailed work on Bracton and the ex- 
tensive thirteenth century criminal rec- 
ords. Nor does the book include a 
detailed account of the Statute of West- 
minster I, which contains the essence of 
Edward's criminal reforms, being con- 
cerned more with some of the difficulties 
facing the King, rather than with his 
methods of tackling them. For the stu- 
dent, the treatment of these subjects in 
the author’s Concise History of the Com- 
mon Law will continue to be found more 
satisfactory. The index is adequate. 


The volume is recommended only for 
comprehensive libraries. 
J. M. KAYE 
The Queen’s College 
Oxford 


Proehl, Paul O., ed., Legal Problems of 
International Trade. Urbana: Univ. of 
Illinois Press. 1959. Pp. 453. $6.50. 
Publication of this volume fortunately 

coincides with a growing maturity of 
American attitudes toward the legal and 
institutional problems of international 
trade, The St. Lawrence Seaway—Amer- 
ica’s “fourth seacoast”—opened last year 
and launched a vast new era of commerce 
which gives purpose to this commemora- 
tive guidebook. 

The materials were published originally 
in a symposium issue of the University of 
Illinois Law Forum. More than twenty 
legal, governmental and industrial au- 
thorities were chosen by Professor Proehl 
to cover such topics as the legal frame- 
work of the St. Lawrence Seaway; the 
Export-Import Bank; exchange controls; 
and foreign trade problems with refer- 
ence to monetary risks, taxation, settle- 
ments of disputes, licensing patents, etc. 
Although Under Secretary of State Dillon 
supplies a somewhat superficial, rather 
than definitive, statement on United 
States foreign trade and investment poli- 
cies, there are several contributors who 
deserve special praise. Richard Gardner’s 
critique of our foreign economic policy 
is thoroughly stimulating and is, by itself, 
worth more than the price of the book. 
His critique is a “must” for anyone in- 
terested in foreign policy. Norman Mil- 
ler’s useful discussion of the letter of 
credit would warm the heart of Llewellyn. 
Practitioners will be delighted to find a 
check list of legal problems in consider- 
ing foreign investment. Librarians will 
make special use of a practical bibliogra- 
phy of the legal aspects of international 
trade. 

Thus, the appeal of this volume is not 
limited to Midwesterners who have be- 
come international traders in the full 
sense of the complicated opportunity 
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which the St. Lawrence Seaway provides. 
Whether close to, or far removed from the 
Midwest, lawyers will find the symposium 
a comprehensive introduction to the legal 
and policy problems of international busi- 
ness. The deepening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway has been matched by a book that 
succeeded in deepening the lawyer's 
knowledge of the institutions essential to 
an international trading community. 
RICHARD A. HAUSLER 
University of Miami 
School of Law 


Regala, Roberto. The Trends in Modern 
Diplomatic Practice. Milan: Giuffre and 
New York: Oceana Publications, 1959. 
Pp. 209. $6.00. 

These lectures by an experienced Phil- 
ippine diplomat and international law 
professor, provide a brief introduction to 
the problems of diplomacy. Dr. Regala 
attempts to review the traditional con- 
cepts and definitions of diplomacy, survey 
the important historical developments and 
summarize recent trends. The topics so 
treated are: the nature and functions of 
diplomacy; appointment and reception of 
diplomatic officers; diplomacy by confer- 
ence; and qualities for good diplomats. 

The author is reasonably objective in 
his judgments; his analyses of controver- 
sial issues in international relations often 
reveal his own diplomatic wisdom and 
skill. His writing is direct and_ lucid, 
while the book itself is well-made, read- 
able and attractive. 

The text abounds with quotations from 
all of the leading authorities in the field. 
These borrowings, which appear on al- 
most every page in restatement of the 
author’s own conclusions, are apparently 
designed to add substance to the slender 
work. The appendices, which contain a 
erab-bag of odd information, also give 
this impression. 

While the reference data present is 
readily available in standard reference 
tools of international affairs, and its sub- 
ject matter is treated more fully in such 
other sources as Sir Harold Nicolson’s 
books on diplomacy and Satow’s Guide to 
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Diplomatic Practice, still the volume does 
fulfill its stated purpose. It affords a liter- 
ate and authoritative introduction to the 
profession and practice of diplomacy. It 
also preserves the unique observations 
and judgments of an experienced teacher- 
statesman. Purchase can be recommended 
to larger academic and bar libraries. 


MORRIS L. COHEN 
Columbia University Law Library 


Robinson, W. W. Lawyers of Los Angeles: 
A History of the Los Angeles Bar As- 
sociation and of the Bar of Los Angeles 
County. Los Angeles: Los Angeles Bar 
Association, 1959. Pp. x, 370. $7.50. 
Commissioned by the Los Angeles Bar 

Association, Southern California’s out- 
standing historian presents a detailed pic- 
ture of the forces which have been re- 
sponsible for the administration of justice 
in Los Angeles from Spanish times to 
the present. In the earliest period when 
the Spanish or Mexican Governor of the 
Department of Alta California had to rely 
on legal opinions rendered in Chihuahua 
or Jalisco, Mexico, the work usually asso- 
ciated with courts and lawyers was done 
by alcaldes, laymen who also acted as 
recorders of deeds and animal brands, and 
municipal bosses. 

A system of courts was started during 
the American occupation in 1849, but col- 
lections of law books were the inconse- 
quential libraries which judges and law- 
yers assembled personally. This situation 
did not change until 1878 when some of 
the then fifty-eight attorneys founded the 
first local bar association for the express 
purpose of establishing a law library. Al- 
though the library consisted mostly of 
the reports and statutes of California and 
some old common law texts, the collec- 
tion was valued at $10,000. This evalua- 
tion apparently was not held by the 
shareholders of the corporation formed in 
1886 to conduct the affairs of the library, 
as subscriptions did not even reach ten 
percent of the capital, and shares were 
openly sold below par. Upon the statu- 
tory authorization of California’s county 
law library system in 1891, this law li- 
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brary, then consisting of 4,649 volumes 
became the nucleus of the newly estab- 
lished Los Angeles County Law Library, 
at an appraised value of $11,411.20. At 
that time, Los Angeles had approximately 
350 lawyers. In 1959, the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area had 6,500,000 inhabi- 
tants and more than 9,000 lawyers. The 
Los Angeles County Law Library’s hold- 
ings exceeded 325,000 volumes, housed in 
the Library’s own building, five branch 
libraries and a special collection for the 
use of judges in the County Court House. 

The author points repeatedly to the 
interrelation beween the growth of the 
legal profession and that of the Los An- 
geles County Law Library. In a special 
chapter, facilities for legal instruction 
and research in Los Angeles are discussed, 
and law libraries receive their due share 
of attention. Another chapter is largely 
devoted to the extra-curricular writing of 
local attorneys. 

While these may be the principal points 
of interest which law librarians may have 
in this book, Robinson’s Lawyers of Los 
Angeles is an outstanding and perhaps 
unique example of a local history of the 
Bar, the courts and other forces which 
make up the administration of justice in 
a community. For the latter reason, it 
should be found in law libraries which 
are more than working collections. 

WILLIAM B. STERN 
Los Angeles County Law Library 


Rostow, Eugene V. Planning for Freedom: 
The Public Law of American Capital- 
ism. (Michigan University. William W. 
Cook Foundation Lectures, Series 9, 
1958) New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1959. Pp. x. 437. $6.00. 

In this book, Dean Rostow of the Yale 
Law School has succeeded in combining 
a (sometimes) brilliant translation of the 
best in modern economic thinking and 
an outstanding analysis of legal and other 
institutions with a vision for the goals 
of policy that “puts the liberation and 
the self-development of the individual as 
the first of our social goals.” The volume 
offers us an exposition of Keynesian and 


post-Keynesian economics and their rela- 
tionship to the problems of achieving the 
aims of the Employment Act of 1946, 
along with a consideration of the ques- 
tion of an adequate rate of growth to 
meet the international and domestic chal- 
lenges of the 20th century and the signifi- 
cance of the threat of inflation. Particu- 
larly interesting to the policy maker 
should be the incisive discussion and 
recommendations on monetary policy. 
Equally outstanding and useful is the treat- 
ment of the question of the adequacy of 
the laws regulating markets and its rela- 
tionship to achieving reasonably full em- 
ployment without inflation. Rostow is 
too astute to be taken in by some widely 
popularized misconceptions in economic 
theory and policy—for example: in his 
comments on the social goals of big busi- 
ness and big labor, in his analysis of ‘‘cost- 
push” inflation, and in his discussion of 
progress, invention and monopoly. The 
policy recommendations are clear-cut, 
well-related to the theoretical reasoning, 
vigorous and optimistic. Here is an im- 
portant book. 

MARVIN M. KRISTEIN 
Associate Professor of Economics 
State University College on Long Island 
Oyster Bay, New York 


Southwestern Legal Foundation. Insti- 
tute on Eminent Domain. Proceedings, 
March 5-6, 1959, ed. by R. S. Wilson. 
Albany, N. Y.: Matthew Bender, 1959. 
Pp. 287. $12.00. 

This book is the end product of the 
Proceedings of the 1959 Institute on Emi- 
nent Domain held at the Southwestern 
Legal Center in Dallas, Texas during 
March 5 and 6, 1959. Besides including a 
very brief foreword and twenty pages of 
“panel discussion” at the end, the volume 
consists primarily of ten papers which 
were delivered at the Institute’s meetings 
by seven Texas lawyers, plus one from 
Oklahoma, a Texas Judge (“How to Pre- 
serve Error for Appeal”) and a Texas 
appraiser. The authors seek out many 
of the more important questions of Texas 
law and practice in eminent domain and 
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discuss them from the viewpoints of the 
condemning authority, the landowner, the 
tenant in possession, the expert witness, 
and trial and appellate courts. The index 
is adequate, but there is no bibliography. 
The quality of these ten papers varies 
considerably, ranging from a_ hopelessly 
narrow, Texas “how to” approach to dis- 
cussions of the more significant implica- 
tions and relationships between police 
power and eminent domain proceedings 
in such diverse settings as rules measuring 
damages, valuation, procedural pitfalls 
and examinations of expert, appraisal 
witnesses, etc. Though most of the au- 
thors focus on general problems more or 
less inherent throughout the law of emi- 
nent domain in all states, they all suffer 
from a constricting quality which re- 
sults from an artificial limitation of their 
explanatory cases and statutes almost ex- 
clusively to Texas. This last point destroys 
widespread usefulness of the work, and, 
consequently, it can be a recommended 
purchase only for large law libraries. 


ARVAL MORRIS 
University of Washington 


The Statesman’s Year-book, 1959; Statis- 
tical and Historical Annual of the States 
of the World, ed. by S. H. Steinberg. 
(Vol. 96) New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1959. Pp. 1673. $9.50. 

The Statesman’s Year-Book, now in 
its ninety-sixth annual edition, is an 
independent, inexpensive international 
work of reference. It provides up- 
to-date information about all the na- 
tions of the world. The coverage for 
each country includes the following: 
constitution and government, area and 
population, justice, commerce, currency 
and banking, social services, etc. In addi- 
tion to this data, which comprise the 
main part of the volume, it contains a 
special section devoted to information 
about various international organizations. 
Librarians might note its list of books 
appropriate of further study concerning 
every country described. 

This publication is particularly appeal- 
ing in that it contains in one volume 
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reference material which is otherwise scat- 
tered throughout scores of international 
yearbooks. Moreover, some of the infor- 
mation has been obtained from reliable, 
independent sources; thus, the references 
to the U.S.S.R. and the Communist bloc 
countries, for example, are not hampered 
by restrictions which may apply to official 
statistical bulletins. 

Lawyers, as well as statesmen, inter- 
ested in international and comparative 
law will appreciate having this annual 
compilation of facts available in the law 
library. 

RICHARD A, HAUSLER 
University of Miami 
School of Law 


Stephens, Richard B. and Marr, Thomas 
L. Federal Estate and Gift Taxes; a 
Guide to the Estate and Gift Tax Pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code. 
Tuscon, Ariz.: Tax Press Club, 1959. 
Pp. 426. $9.00. 

Stanley and Kilcullen’s The Federal 
Income Tax—A Guide to the Law has 
become the classic elementary work in its 
particular field. Had they decided to 
write a guidebook about the federal es- 
tate and gift taxes, it probably would 
have ended up just about the same as 
this text by Stephens and Marr, who 
obviously have patterned their arrange- 
ment of material, format and even style 
after Stanley and Kilcullen. Surely, the 
Tax Club Press saw to that. 

One who reads this book with little 
prior knowledge of estate and gift taxes 
will learn the mass of otherwise intricate 
material in a quick and easy lesson—one 
which will be remembered for its sim- 
plification, clarification and accurateness. 
The authors go straight through the per- 
tinent sections of the Internal Revenue 
Code, noting a regulation here or an im- 
portant decision there. But the emphasis 
is where it should be—on the Code. More- 
over, the statutory material is presented 
as lucidly and informidably as possible. 
There is a table of cases and rulings, but, 
regrettably, no bibliography is supplied. 

Law school librarians will have to order 
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more than one copy once students dis- 
cover this book, Other law librarians 
would be wise to order it as a refresher 
or review handbook for lawyers interested 
in federal estate and gift taxes. 

RICHARD A, HAUSLER 
University of Miami 
School of Law 


Story, Joseph. Joseph Story: A Collection 
of Writings by and About an Eminent 
American Jurist, selected and ed. by 
Mortimer D. Schwartz and John C. 
Hogan. New York: Oceana Publica- 
tions, 1959. Pp. 228. $5.00. 

To almost any student of American 
law, even the beginner, the name of 
Joseph Story is well known. For this rea- 
son it seems amazing that the book under 
appraisal represents the first systematic 
analysis in over a century to depict this 
important figure in the development of 
United States law and jurisprudence. 
While the volume in no sense can be 
taken as the definitive biography, which 
the authors point out is most needed, it 
is an invaluable start in that direction. 

From the richness of the bibliography it 
may be seen that the authors have chosen 
wisely and given, as a result, a finely 
balanced selection of the writings of this 
great jurist-professor and leader of the 
Bar. At the same time they have allowed 
us to look inside the human personality 
responsible for this almost unique figure 
in our entire legal history. Joseph Story 
is the only man whose writings held such 
a position of great prestige that he was 
better known in all of the European 
countries than in his own land. When one 
realizes that his age accepted him as the 
other great formulator of our law, to- 
gether with Chancellor Kent, the true 
magnitude of his repute can be appre- 
ciated, 

The compilers are to be congratulated 
upon making available to us in concise 
form, the materials for an invaluable in- 
sight into a sadly neglected figure. 

One final note concerning the disap- 
pointment which comes upon one when 
such good work is presented in so mean 


a guise should be appended. I am certain 
the authors can be forgiven the embar- 
rassment they must fee_ for the poor ty- 
pography and format of this volume. 
When the biography, whose writing this 
book will undoubtedly have stimulated, 
is produced, let us hope it is afforded 
a home adequate to its stature, and one 
in which it can live in comfort and dig- 
nity. 

DAVID S. STERN 
University of Miami 
School of Law 


Sucharitkul, Sompong. State Immunities 
and Trading Activities in International 
Law. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1959. Pp. 390. $8.00. 

Here is a solid, well documented and 
expertly written discussion of an impor- 
tant facet of foreign trade, namely, that 
of sovereign countries or their respective 
agencies appearing as traders. The funda- 
mental problem of diplomatic immunity 
and immunity of states is taken as the 
starting point and subsequently refined so 
as to cover most recent developments in 
the West, as well as in relation to state 
operated economies of the Soviet area. 
Present trends toward restrictions are 
discussed and possible solutions offered. 

The volume has a reliable bibliogra- 
phy and the necessary indices. It is to be 
recommended not only to law libraries 
but also to libraries interested in broader 
aspects of foreign trade. 

Ss. A. BAYITCH 

University of Miami 

School of Law 


Thomas, Lately. The Vanishing Evange- 
list [the Aimee Semple McPherson Kid- 
napping affair]. New York: Viking 
Press, 1959. Pp. 334. $4.95. 

There is nothing more bizarre in the 
annals of law enforcement, than the at- 
tempt to prosecute Evangelist Aimee Mc- 
Pherson for her disappearing act from 
May 18 to June 23, 1926. This book is an 
unparalleled example of how the state, 
the people and the press can make a 
travesty of the law. Using the popular 
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day-by-day recreation of events style, the 
book covers transcripts of testimony, po- 
lice investigations and defense tactics that 
would raise the brow of even a Darrow 
or a Liebowitz. 

The alleged transgressions of the min- 
istry (see also: Shaplen; Free Love and 
Heavenly Sinners, Knopf, 1954) always 
make good copy, particularly since they 
have the defense that the “poor crittur” 
in Kerr v. Kerr 134 Appellate Div. Rep. 
141; 118 NYS 801, did not. 

EDWARD J. BANDER 
United States Court of Appeals Library 
Boston 


Wildeblood, Peter. Against the Law. New 
York: Julian Messner, Inc., 1959. Pp. 
189. $3.95. 

Against the Law is a personal account 
of what it means to be a homosexual, by 
one of the central figures in England’s 
much publicized Montagu case. 

While there exists an abundance of 
books dealing in one way or another with 
the problem of homosexuality, this one 
has special interest for students and prac- 
titioners of the law since it describes, 
courageously and honestly, how an indi- 
vidual’s private conduct brings him into 
conflict with the law. Subjects that re- 
ceive detailed treatment are: the role of 
the British police in obtaining convic- 
tions, the trial itself and an account of 
the author’s year in prison. 

Wildeblood distinguishes between vari- 
ous types of homosexual behavior, and 
supports legislation curtailing public ex- 
hibitionism and laws directed against the 
molesting of minors. However, he stresses 
the point that legislation forbidding re- 
lationships between consenting adults is 
an invasion of privacy. He further points 
out that, not uncommonly, such laws en- 
courage excesses on the part of the police 
—the use of informers, search without 
warrants, and sometimes even provoke the 
very conduct for which they arrest a 
suspect. 

Public attention to the methods in 
which evidence was obtained in the Mon- 
tagu case, as well as interest in the prob- 
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lem of homosexuality generally, resulted 
in Royal Commission hearings. Its report* 
makes essentially the same recommenda- 
tions as the author. 

In his excellent preface, Max Lerner 
underlines the point that most learned 
opinion supports the liberalizing of laws 
relating to homosexual behavior. Against 
the Law offers a great deal of insight, and 
should be available in every law library. 

DEENA HERSH MERSKY 
Olympia, Washington 


Williams, Edwin E. A Serviceable Reser- 
voir: Report of a Survey of the United 
States Book Exchange. Washington, 
D. C.: United States Book Exchange, 
Inc., 1959. Pp. 81. Free. 

The United States Book Exchange 
Newsletter informs us that copies of this 
report are being distributed to all mem- 
ber libraries of USBE in the United States 
and Canada, as well as to the non-member 
institutions visited by Mr. Williams dur- 
ing the course of his travels. Any library 
wishing a copy of the survey may request 
it from the USBE offices at 3335 V St. 
N.E., Washington 18, D. C. 

I urge all law librarians in the United 
States to take advantage of this offer and 
to read carefully the contents of this in- 
valuable short study together with its 
several appendices. One point is made 
clear: the distribution of materials within 
and outside of the United States has a long 
way to go, and the only way to get the 
job done is to increase the membership 
not only in book exchange but in all 
analogous activities. 

In an understated but effective fashion, 
Mr. Williams has presented the facts, has 
pointed out the need, and has raised the 
challenge. In great part, the ultimate 
survival of this country’s way of life and 
the survival of its allies may depend on 
the ability to deliver accessible materials 
for study to the underprivileged masses in 
the balance of the world. This may be 
particularly true in not only the unde- 
cided third of the world’s populations, 


* GT. BRIT. COMMITTEE ON HOMOSEXUAL OFFENCES 
AND PROSTITUTION. REPORT (1957). 
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but also in the third which is supposed to 
have reached its decision but which might 
change its mind. 

While this report does not contain all 
the answers, nor do the recommendations 
purport to solve all the problems, it is 
the first concrete evidence of a viable 
plan in which all law libraries can and 
should cooperate. As such, it merits very 
careful study. 

DAVID S. STERN 
University of Miami 
School of Law 


Zeisel, Hans [and others]. Delay in the 
Court. Boston: Little, Brown, 1959. Pp. 
313. $7.00. 

In federal courts, a diversity non-jury 
personal injury case takes 7.8 hours judi- 
cial time, while a similar case tried to a 
jury takes 12.4 judge hours. In New York, 
40 percent trial time would be saved were 
present jury trials converted into bench 
trials. A New York judge averages 4.1 
hours daily in the courtroom, a compara- 
ble New Jersey judge spends 4.5 hours. 

Who cares about this and other valu- 
able data scientifically gathered “subjected 
to the arsenal of quantitative social re- 
search tools” presented with analyses and 
numerous statistical tables and charts? 
Only the nation’s Chief Justice, his at- 
torney general, thousands of bar leaders, 
judges, professors, researchers and public 
spirited laymen seeking to find means of 
attacking increasing court delay. 


A new art—the science of judicial ad- 
ministration; a new profession—judicial 
administrator of courts—have been de- 
veloping. That delay may be due as much 
to overlapping courts, outmoded proce- 
dures, poor administration as to increased 
filings has been the judgment of such ex- 
perts in the many published court surveys. 
Delay in the Court is unique, however, 
in that it studies behaviorism of judges, 
lawyers, litigants and provides a scientific 
methodology of analysing workload and 
measuring delay. Enormously interesting 
are the statistics and calculations regard- 
ing the probable effect of the many rem- 
edies offered by jurisdictions experiment- 
ing with them to combat delay, viz: pre- 
trial, compulsory arbitration, summer 
jury trials, impartial medical experts, non- 
jury trials in negligence cases and others. 

This publication, by nationally recog- 
nized legal scholars, although based on 
unique problems of a New York court— 
inconclusive and controversial—was never- 
theless most helpful to the writer in her 
survey of another trial court recently 
made at governmental request. It is rec- 
ommended to all dedicated to improved 
justice, which audience, oddly, equals that 
of the Kinsey Reports! 

A good bibliography is appended. 


FANNIE J. KLEIN 


Institute of Judicial Administration 
New York, N. Y. 
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Research Fund. Index digest of state 
constitutions. 2d ed. New York, Oceana, 
1959. 1132p. $20.00. 
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Construction contracts 
Keating, Donald. R.I.B.A. forms of con- 
tract. London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1959. 
118p. £1 10s. 


Cooperatives 
Francis, W. B. Canadian co-operative law. 
Toronto, Carswell, 1959. $10.50. 


Corporations 

Bittker, B. I. Federal income taxation of 
corporations and shareholders. Hamden, 
Conn. (965 Dixwell Ave.), Federal Tax 
Press, 1959. 422p. $13.50. 

Hornstein, G. D. Corporation law and 
practice. St. Paul, West, 1959. 2 vols. 
$50.00. 

Mason, E. S., ed. The corporation in mod- 
ern society. Cambridge, Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1959. 335p. $6.75. (Paper, $3.50) 

Molloy, R. T. Federal income taxation of 
corporations. March 1959. 2d ed. Phil- 
adelphia, Joint Committee on Continu- 
ing Legal Education, ALI and ABA, 1959. 
162p. $3.00. (Paper) 

Tingle, J. O. The stockholder’s remedy 
of corporate dissolution, Missoula, Mon- 
tana State Univ. Press, 1959. 238p. $12.00. 


Costa Rica 
Pan American Union, Statement of the 
laws of Costa Rica in matters affecting 
business, by Raul Gurdian and H. A. 
Zurcher. 3d ed., rev. and enl. Washing- 
ton, 1959. 290p. $5.00. (Paper) 


Court records 

Kent Co., Delaware. Court records of Kent 
County, Delaware, 1680-1705. Ed. by Leon 
deValinger. Washington, American His- 
torcial Assn., 1959. 382p. $10.00 (Ameri- 
can legal records, v. 8) 

Ohio. Court of Common Pleas (Highland 
Co.) Common Pleas Court records of 
Highland County, Ohio, 1805-1860, com- 
piled by David N. McBride and Jane 
N. McBride, Ann Arbor, Mich., Litho- 
graphed by Edwards Letter Shop, 1959. 
295p. $10.00. (Order from David N. Mc- 
Bride, Box 85, Hillsboro, Ohio) 


Court rules 
Phelps, A. W. Handbook of the Virginia 
rules of procedure in actions at law. 
Charlottesville, Va., Michie, 1959. 325p. 

$15.00. 


Courts 
Abraham, H. J. Courts and judges; an in- 
troduction to the judicial process. Fair 
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Lawn, N. J., Oxford Univ. Press, 1959, 
58p. $1.00. 


Criminal investigation 
Jones, L. V. Scientific investigation and 
physical evidence: a handbook for investi- 
gators. Ed. by E. C. Gabard. Springfield, 
Ill., Thomas, 1959. 289p. $8.50. 


Criminal law 

Harding, A. L., ed. Fundamental law in 
criminal prosecutions. Dallas, Southern 
Methodist Univ. Press, 1959. 128p. $3.00. 
(Studies in jurisprudence, no. 6) 

Harrison, B. F. Advocacy at petty sessions, 
2d ed. London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1959, 
122p. 15s. 

Mehrotra, K. C. Session trial. Lucknow, In- 
dia, Eastern Book Co., 1959. 380p. Rs.15. 

State Bar of California. Committee on 
Continuing Education of the Bar. Basic 
California practice handbook. Berkeley, 
Univ. of California, University Extension, 
1959, 522p. $16.00. (California practice 
handbook, no. 10) 


Criminology 

Korn, R. R. and McCorkle, L. W. Crim- 
inology and penology. New York, Holt, 
1959. 660p. $6.50. 

Walder, Hans. Drive structure and crim- 
inality; criminobiologic investigations. 
Tr. by M. W. Webb. Rev. and enl. Spring- 
field, Ill., Thomas, 1959. 174p. $7.50. 


Development corporations 

U. S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. Development corpora- 
tions and authorities. Reports, statutes, 
and other materials on state and _ local 
development corporations and authori- 
ties. Rev. ed. Washington, Govt. Print. 
Off., 1959. 492p. $1.25. (Paper) (86th 
Cong., Ist sess., Committee print) 


Dictionaries 
Dictionnaire de la terminologie du droit 
international. Published under the aus- 
pices of L’Union Academique Interna- 
tionale. Tables in English, Spanish, Ital- 
ian and German. Paris, Sirey, 1959. 755p. 
Fr.55, (Paper) 


Diplomacy 
Regala, Roberto. The trends in modem 
diplomatic practice. Milan, Giuffre; New 
York, Oceana, 1959. 209p. $6.00. 


Economics 
Kindleberger, C. P. International econom- 
ics. Rev. ed. Homewood, IIl., Irwin, 1958. 
636p. $8.40. 
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Elections 


Schofield, A. N. Parliamentary elections. 3d 
ed. London, Shaw, 1959. 102Ip. 84s. 


Emigration and immigration 

Bouscaren, A. T. and others. The security 
aspects of immigration work. Milwaukee 
(1131 W. Wisconsin Ave.), Marquette 
University, 1959. 213p. $4.00. 

Eminent domain 

Corfield, F. V. Compensation and the Town 
and Country Planning Act, 1959. Lon- 
don, Solicitors’ Law Stationery Society, 
1959. 451p. £3 17s.6d. 

Institute on Eminent Domain, South- 
western Legal Foundation. Proceedings, 
March 5-6, 1959. Ed. by R. A. Wilson. 
Albany, Bender, 1959, 287p. $12.00. 


Engineers and engineering 
Laidlaw, R. E. Engineering law. 5th ed., 
by R. E. Laidlaw and others. Toronto, 
Toronto Univ, Press; London, Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1959. 461p. 56s. 


Estate planning 

Barton, W. E. Estate planning under the 
1954 Code. Chicago, Callaghan, 1959. 
470p. $20.00. 

Tweed, Harrison and Parsons, William. 
Lifetime and testamentary estate plan- 
ning. Rev. to September 1959. Phila- 
delphia, Joint Committee on Continuing 
Legal Education, ALI and ABA, 1959. 
161p. $3.00. (Paper) 


Evidence 

Maguire, J. M. Evidence of guilt; restric- 
tions upon its discovery or compulsory 
disclosure. Boston, Little, Brown, 1959. 
295p. $12.50. 

Munster, J. H. and Larkin, M. A. Military 
evidence. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 
1959. 562p. $10.00. 

Phipson, S. L. A manual of the law of evi- 
dence. 8th ed., by D. W. Elliott. London, 
Sweet & Maxwell, 1959. 269p. £1 15s. 


Fishing: International law 
Garcia Amador, F. V. The exploitation 
and conservation of the resources of the 
sea; a study of contemporary interna- 
tional law. 2d & enl. ed. Leyden, Sijthoff, 
1959. 212p. F1.26.75. 
Forms 
Elliott, R. C. Elliott’s Legal forms. 4th 
enl. ed. Johannesburg, Juta; London, 
Sweet & Maxwell, 1959. 295p. £4 8s. 
(Formerly Juta’s Legal forms) (In Eng- 
lish and Afrikaans) 


McCamish, W. H. Vernon’s Kansas forms 
with practice commentaries. 2d ed., by 
E. H. Hatcher. Kansas City, Vernon, 
1959. 6 vols. $120.00. 

Roberts, S. I., Schultz, Samuel and Mayer, 
Gerhard. Handbook of annotated forms 
for tax practice. Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 
Prentice-Hall, 1959. 725p. $24.95. 


Freedom of religion 
American Jewish Congress. Commission on 
Law and Social Action. Digest and analy- 
sis of state attorney general opinions re- 
lating to freedom of religion and separa- 
tion of church and state. New York, 1959. 
89p. Price? 


Great Britain 
Geldart, W. M. Elements of English law. 
Rev. by William Holdsworth and H. G. 
Hanbury. 6th ed. London, Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1959. 222p. 7s. 6d. 


Guatemala 
Pan American Union. Statement of the 
laws of Guatemala in matters affecting 
business. 2d ed., rev. and enl., by Julio 
Gomez Robles. Washington, 1959. 274p. 
$5.00. (Paper) 


Illinois 
Becker, B. M. Illinois lawyers manual. 3d 
ed. Chicago, Callaghan, 1959. $30.00. 
(Loose-leaf) 


Income tax 

Bittker, B. I. Federal income taxation of 
corporations and shareholders. Hamden, 
Conn. (965 Dixwell Ave.), Federal Tax 
Press, 1959. 422p. $13.50. 

Carson, W. K. and Weiner, Herbert. Ordi- 
nary and necessary expenses. New York, 
Ronald Press, 1959. 250p. $10.00. (Tax 
practitioners’ library) 

Molloy, R. T. Federal income taxation of 
corporations. March 1959. 2d ed. Phila- 
delphia, Joint Committee on Continuing 
Legal Education, ALI and ABA, 1959. 
162p. $3.00. (Paper) 

Penniman, Clara and Heller, W. W. State 
income tax administration. Chicago, Pub- 
lic Administration Service, 1959. 280p. 
$7.50. 

Staples, C. A. A guide to New Zealand in- 
come tax practice. Wellington, Financial 
Publications, 1959. 18s. 

Vernon, Weston; Vernon, L. M. and Keeb- 
ler, S. E. Federal income taxation of in- 
dividuals. October 1959. Philadelphia, 
Joint Committee on Continuing Legal 
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Education, ALI and ABA, 1959. 165p. 
$3.00. (Paper) 

Wilson, H. A. R. J. and Carmichael, K. S. 
Income tax principles. 4th ed. London, 
H.F.L. (Publishers), Ltd., 1959. 180p. 
12s.6d. 

Industry and state 

Rostow, E. V. Planning for freedom; the 
public law of American capitalism. New 
Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1959. 437p. 
$6.00. 


Inheritance, estate and gift taxes 
Stephens, R. B. and Marr, T. L. Federal 
estate and gift taxes; a guide to the 
estate and gift tax provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. Tucson, Arizona 
(Arizona Land Title Bldg.), Tax Club 
Press, 1959. 426p. $9.00. 


International arbitration 
Stone, Julius. Legal controls of interna- 
tional conflict; a treatise on the dynamics 
of disputes- and war-law. 2d impression, 
rev., with supplement, 1953-1958. Lon- 
don, Sweet & Maxwell, 1959. 903p. 90s. 


International courts 
Union Internationale des Avocats. Les juri- 
dictions internationales. International 
courts. Paris, Dalloz et Sirey, 1959. 681p. 
Fr.65. (In French and English) 


International law 

Dictionnaire de la terminologie du droit 
international. Published under the aus- 
pices of L’Union Academique Interna- 
tionale. Tables in English, Spanish, Ital- 
ian and German. Paris, Sirey, 1959. 755p. 
Fr.55, (Paper) 

Higgins, A. P. International law of the sea. 
4th ed., by C. J. Colombos. London, 
Longmans, 1959. 811p. 60s. 

Korowicz, M. S. Introduction to interna- 
tional law; present conceptions of inter- 
national law in theory and practice. The 
Hague, Nijhoff, 1959. 424p. $6.75. 

McClure, W. M. World legal order; possi- 
ble contributions by the people of the 
United States. Chapel Hill, Univ. of 
North Carolina Press, 1960. 366p. $7.50. 

Panhuys, H. F. van. The role of nationality 
in international law. Leyden, Sijthoff, 
1959, 256p. F1.19.95. 

Patel, S. R. Recognition in the law of na- 
tions. Bombay, Tripathi, 1959. 122p. 
Rs.15. 


International organization 
Schneider, J. W. Treaty-making power of 
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international organizations. Geneva, 
E. Droz, 1959. 150p. (Paper) (Phiebig, 
$3.30) 


Investments 
Institute on Private Investments Abroad, 
Southwestern Legal Foundation. Pro- 
ceedings; Ist, 1959. Albany, Bender, 1959, 
690p. $25.00. 


Israel 
International Lawyers Convention in Is- 
rael, 1958. Proceedings. Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem Post Press for the Ministry of 
Justice, 1959. 360p. (Nijhoff, $8.00) (Pa- 
per) 
Judges 
Abraham, H. J. Courts and judges; an in- 
troduction to the judicial process. Fair 
Lawn, N. J., Oxford Univ. Press, 1959. 
58p. $1.00. 


Jurisprudence 

Cahn, Edmond. The moral decision; right 
and wrong in the light of American law. 
Bloomington, Indiana Univ. Press, 1959 
[1955] 342p. $1.75. (Paperback ed.) 

Cohen, F. S. Ethical systems and _ legal 
ideals; an essay on the foundations of 
legal criticism. Ithaca, Cornell Univ. 
Press, 1959 [1933] 303p. $1.95. (Paper) 
(Great seal books) 

Friedman, Wolfgang. Law in a changing 
society. London, Stevens, 1959, 522p. 50s. 

Harding, A. L., ed. Fundamental law in 
criminal prosecutions. Dallas, Southern 
Methodist Univ. Press, 1959. 128p. $3.00. 
(Studies in jurisprudence, no. 6) 

Lloyd, Dennis. Introduction to jurispru- 
dence, with selected texts. London, Ste- 
vens, 1959. 482p. £2 5s. 

Northrop, F. S$. C. Complexity of legal and 
ethical experience; studies in the method 
of normative subjects. Boston, Little, 
Brown, 1959. 331p. $6.00. 

Sethna, M. J. Jurisprudence. Rev. & enl. 2d 
ed. Bombay, India, Lakhani Book Depot, 
1959. 689p. Rs.13.25. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 
Cleveland College. Law in a troubled 
world; a lecture series presented by 
Cleveland College and the Franklin 
Thomas Backus School of Law, Fall, 
1958. Cleveland, Press of Western Re- 
serve University, 1959. 76p. $2.00. 


Justices of the peace 
Milton, Frank. In some authority; the Eng- 
lish magistracy. London, Pall Mall Press, 
1959. 168p. 16s.6d. 
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Juvenile delinquency 
Giles, F. T. Children and the law. Har- 
mondsworth, Middlesex, Eng.; Baltimore, 
Penguin Books, 1959. 157p. $0.95 (Paper) 
Kvaraceus, W. C. and others. Delinquent 
behavior; culture and the individual. 
Washington, Juvenile Delinquency Proj- 
ect, National Education Assn., 1959. 147p. 
$1.25. (Paper) 
Delinquent behavior; principles and 
practice. Washington, Juvenile Delin- 
quency Project, National Education Assn., 
1959. 350p. $2.00. (Paper) 





Legal education 

Brown, E. G. Legal education at Michigan, 
1859-1959. In consultation with W. W. 
Blume. Ann Arbor, Univ. of Michigan 
Law School, 1959. 940p. $15.00. 

Stone, Julius. Legal education and public 
responsibility; report and analysis of the 
Conference on the Education of Lawyers 
for Their Public Responsibilities, 1956. 
St. Paul, West, for the Association of 
American Law Schools, 1959. 430p. $5.00. 

Summer Institute of the University of 
Michigan Law School. The law schools 
look ahead; 1959 conference on legal 
education, Proceedings. [Ed. by C. W. 
Joiner] Ann Arbor, 1959. 328p. $4.00. 
(Paper) 


Legal history 

Fifoot, C. H. S. Judge and jurist in the 
reign of Queen Victoria. London, Ste- 
vens, 1959. 140p. 15s. (Hamlyn lectures, 
11th series) 

Kent Co., Delaware. Court records of Kent 
County, Delaware, 1680-1705. Ed. by Leon 
deValinger. Washington, American His- 
torical Assn., 1959. 382p. $10.00. (Ameri- 
can legal records, v.8) 

Ohio. Court of Common Pleas (Highland 
Co.) Common Pleas Court records of 
Highland County, Ohio, 1805-1860, com- 
piled by David N. McBride and Jane N. 
McBride. Ann Arbor, Mich., Litho- 
graphed by Edwards Letter Shop, 1959. 
295p. $10.00. (Order from David N. Mc- 
Bride, Box 85, Hillsboro, Ohio) 


Legal miscellany 

Brown, Wilmore, ed. The legal architect. 
Charlottesville, Va., Michie Co., 1959. 
246p. $5.00. 

Daumier, H. V. Lithographs: law and jus- 
tice. Ed. and with an introd. in English 
by Julian Cain. New York, Tudor Pub. 
Co., 1959. 132p., 47pl. $7.95. (Library ed.) 


Desmond, C. S. Through the court room 
window. St. Paul, West, 1959. 256p. $5.00. 

Frank, M. M. Diary of a D.A. New York, 
Holt, 1960. 274p. $3.95. 

Medina, H. R. The anatomy of freedom. Ed. 
by C. W. Barrett. New York, Holt, 1959. 
178p. $3.50. 

Peete, Richard. Anecdotes of the jealous 
mistress. Boulder, Colo., Univ. of Colo- 
rado, Rocky Mountain Law Review, 1959. 
150p. $1.30. (Paper) 

Seawell, H. F. Sir Walter, the earl of Chat- 
ham; or, Call your next case. Charlotte, 
N. C., Heritage House, 1959. 218p. $3.50. 
(Biography of Walter D. Siler) 


Legal research 
London. University. Institute of Advanced 
Legal Studies. Manual of legal citations. 
Pt. 1, The British Isles. London, The 
Institute; New York, Oceana, 1959. 85p. 
$4.00. 


Loyalty 
Hyman, H. M. To try men’s souls; loyalty 
tests in American History. Berkeley, 
Univ. of California Press, 1959. 414p. 
$6.00. 


Marine insurance 
Mullins, H. A. Marine insurance digest. 
With an analysis of the American Insti- 
tute Time (Hulls) form of policy, by 
L. J. Buglass. [2d ed.] Cambridge, Md., 
Cornell Maritime Press, 1959. 304p. $6.00. 


Maritime law 

Buglass, L. J. General average and the 
York/Antwerp rules, 1950; American law 
and practice. Cambridge, Md., Cornell 
Maritime Press, 1959. 112p. $3.50. 

Gt. Brit. Courts. Aspinall’s Reports of 
maritime cases, 1870-1940. London, But- 
terworth (in conjunction with Dennis & 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.), 1959. 19 vols. $380.00. 
(Reprint) 

U. S. Coast Guard. Rules of the road, in- 
ternational-inland, May 1, 1959. Wash- 
ington, Govt. Print. Off., 1959. 85p. Price? 


Medical jurisprudence 


Mant, A. K. Forensic medicine; observa- 
tions and interpretation. London (49 
Newman St., W.1), Lloyd-Luke, 1959. 
262p. 42s. 

Mettler, F. A. The medical sourcebook. Bos- 
ton, Little, Brown, 1959. 1000p. $25.00. 
Traumatic medicine and surgery for the 
attorney. Editor-in-chief, Paul D. Cantor. 
Vol. 1. Brooklyn, Central Book Co., 
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1959- $21.50 per vol. (To be complete in 
10 vols.) 


Military law 
Munster, J. H. and Larkin, M. A., Military 
evidence. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 
1959. 562p. $10.00. 


Mohammedan law 
Verma, Babu Ram. Mohammedan law in 
India and Pakistan. 3d ed. Allahabad, 
Law Book Co., 1959. 698p. (Carswell, 
$6.00.) 


Names 
Josling, J. F. Change of name. 6th ed. 
London, Solicitors’ Law Stationery So- 
ciety, 1959. 33p. 3s. (Oyez practice notes, 
no. 1) 


Narcotics 
Murtagh, J. M. and Harris, Sara. Who live 
in shadow. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1959. 207p. $3.95. 


Negotiable instruments 
Hawkland, W. D. Commerical paper; ne- 
gotiable instruments under the Uniform 
commercial code. November 1959. Phila- 
delphia, Joint Committee on Continuing 
Legal Education, ALI and ABA, 1959. 

127p. $3.00. (Paper) 


Obscenity 
Kronhausen, Eberhard and Kronhausen, 
Phyllis. Pornography and the law; the 
psychology of erotic realism and pornog- 
raphy. New York, Ballantine Books, 1959. 
317p. $5.00. (Paper, $0.75) 


Oil and gas 
William, H. R. and Meyers, C. J. Oil and 
gas law. Albany, Bender, 1959. 2 vols. 
$50.00. (Loose-leaf) 


Parole 
Giardini, G. I. The parole process. Spring- 
field, Ill., Thomas, 1959, 458p. $12.50. 


Patents 

Brink, R. E., Gripple, D. C. and Hughes- 
don, Harold. Outline of United States 
patent law. New York, Interscience Pubs., 
1959. 280p. $7.50. 

Kursh, Harry. Inside the U. S. Patent Of- 
fice; the story of the men, the laws, and 
the procedures of the American patent 
system. New York, W. W. Norton, 1959. 
171p. $3.95. 

Seidman, Irving and Horwitz, Lester. Pat- 
ent Office rules and practice. Albany, 
Bender, 1959. 1 vol. $30.00. (Loose-leaf) 


Vol. 53 

New version of original work by L. H, 
Amdur) 
Periodicals 


Boston College industrial and commercial 
law review. Vol. 1, No. 1. Fall 1959. Bos- 
ton, Boston College Law School, 1959, 
$4.00 per year. (Semi-annual) 

Modern uses of logic in law: quarterly 
newsletter of the Electronic Data Re. 
trieval Committee of the American Bar 
Association. No. 1. September 1959. New 
Haven, MULL, Yale Law School, 1959, 
$2.00 per year. 

Willamette law journal. Vol. 1, No. 1. 
Autumn 1959. Salem, Oregon, Willamette 
Univ., College of Law, 1959. $2.50 per 
year. (Biannual) 


Personal injuries 

Bush, Allen. How to evaluate and settle 
personal injury cases. Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1959. 148p. $6.00. 

Norris, M. J. Law of maritime personal in- 
juries, affecting harbor workers, passen- 
gers, and visitors. Mount Kisco, N. Y.,, 
Baker, Voorhis, 1959. 553p. $17.50. 


Personal property 
Garrow, J. M. E. Garrow and Gray’s Law 
of personal property in New Zealand. 
4th ed. by H. R. Gray. Wellington, But- 
terworth, 1959. 420p. 70s. 


Pharmacy 
Dewar, Thomas. A textbook of forensic 
pharmacy. 5th ed. London, Edward Ar- 
nold, 1959. 301p. 25s. 


Physicians and surgeons 
Shartel, Burke and Plant, M. L. Law of 
medical practice. Springfield, Ill., Thomas, 

1959. 445p. $12.50. 


Prescription 
Johnson, J. D. Guide to Louisiana real ac- 
tions; ten year and thirty year prescrip- 
tions. Baton Rouge, Claitor’s Book Store, 
1959. 214p. $15.00. 


Prices 

Edwards, C. D. The price discrimination 
law; a review of experience. Washington, 
Brookings Institution, 1959. 698p. $10.00. 

Learned, E. P. and Ellsworth, C, C. Gaso- 
line pricing in Ohio. Boston, Harvard 
Business School, Division of Research, 
1959. 258p. $9.00. 

Loescher, S. M. Imperfect collusion in the 
cement industry. Cambridge, Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1959. 33lp. $7.00. (Harvard 
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Univ. series on competition in American 
industry, no. 4) 


Probate law and practice 
Maus, A. H. Missouri probate law and 
practice; with forms. Kansas City, Vernon, 
1959. 3 vols. $67.50. (Missouri practice 
series, v.3-5) 


Public utilities 
Cavers, D. F. and Nelson, J. R. Electric 
power regulation in Latin America; based 
on a study conducted for the Harvard 
Law School by Marvin S. Fink and Staff. 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1959. 
279p. $6.00. 


Real property 
Casey, W. J. Tax tested real estate forms. 
New York, Institute for Business Plan- 
ning, 1959. var. pag. $12.50. (Mimeo.) 
Megarry, R. E. and Wade, H. W. R. The 
law of real property. 2d ed. London, 
Stevens, 1959. 1077p. £3 10s. 


Restraint of trade 

Contracting Parties to the General Agree- 
ment of Tariffs and Trade. Restrictive 
business practices. New York, Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1959. 98p. $1.25. (Sales no.: 
GATT /1959-2) 

de Chazeau, M. G. and Kahn, A. E. Inte- 
gration and competition in the petro- 
leum industry. New Haven, Yale Univ. 
Press, 1559. 616p. $7.50. 

Loescher, S$. M. Imperfect collusion in the 
cement industry. Cambridge, Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1959. 33lp. $7.00. (Harvard 
Univ. series on competition in American 
industry, no. 4) 

McKie, J. W. Tin cans and tin plate; a 
study of competition in two interrelated 
markets. Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 
1959. 321p. $7.50. (Harvard Univ. series 
on competition in American industry, no. 


5) 


Schools and school districts 

Garber, L. O. and Yeager, W. A. Legal 
powers and duties of Pennsylvania boards 
of school directors. Philadelphia, Educa- 
tion Service Bureau, School of Educa- 
tion, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 1959. 130p. 
Price? 

Remmlein, M. K. and Ware, M. L. An 
evaluation of existing forms of school 
laws. Cincinnati, Anderson, 1960. 260p. 
$7.50. (Sponsored by National Organiza- 
tion on Legal Problems of Education) 


Scotland 
Walker, D. M. The Scottish legal system; 
an introduction to the study of Scots 
law. Edinburgh, W. Green, 1959. 307p. 

50s. 


Social security 
Schottland, C. I. and Bartlett, E. T. Federal 
social security; a guide to law and pro- 
cedure. September 1959. Philadelphia, 
Joint Committee on Continuing Legal 
Education, ALI and ABA, 1959, 202p. 
$3.00. (Paper) 


Space law 
Jessup, P. C. and Taubenfeld, H. J. Con- 
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